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Sunset, etc. 


SUNSET. 


By down and shore the south-west bore 
The scent of hay, an airy load ; 
As if at fault it seemed to halt, 
Then, softly whispering, took the road, 
To haunt the evening like a ghost, 
Or some belated pilgrim lost. 


High overhead the swift clouds sped ; 
Beside the moon they furled their sails ; 
Soon in the skies their merchandise 
Of vapor, built in toppling bales, 
Fulfilled a visionary pier 
That spanned the eastern atmosphere. 


Low in the west the sun addressed 
His courtship to the dark-browed night ; 
While images of molten seas, 
Of snowy slope and crimson height, 
Of valleys dim and gulfs profound 
Aloft a dazzling pageant wound. 


Where shadow fell in glade and dell 
Uncovered shoulders nestled deep, 
And here and there the braided hair 
Of rosy goddesses asleep ; 
For in a moment clouds may be 
Dead, and instinct with deity. 
Saturday Review. JOHN DAVIDSON. 


AT AFTERNOON TEA, 


At afternoon tea, and alone for a wonder ! 

The quaint little table invitingly drawn 

Where the shadows lay cool, and sunlight 
crept under 

The low-growing beeches that sheltered the 
lawn ; 

In a dainty white gown, and hat large and 
shady, 

Half hiding the face I was wishful to see ; 

More radiant than Summer she sat — my 
fair lady — 

At afternoon tea. 


Far off in the pleasance a fountain was 
singing, 

And tossing its silver high over the trees ; 

The wood-birds were glad, and the jasmine 
was flinging, 

With prodigal haste, its white stars to the 
breeze ; 

While above the blue china we bent, and 
grew merry 

O’er topics on which two can always agree, 

Mere gossip, of course, but enjoyable— 
very, 

At afternoon tea. 





Then the cream was poured in, and the 
sugar was stirred ; 

‘* Was the fragrant infusion too strong or 
too weak ?”’ 

She asked; and in answer I whispered a 
word 

Which brought the swift rose to her deli- 
cate cheek ; 

Her eyes found a refuge beneath their long 
fringes, 

But she did not say nay to my passionate 
plea ; 

Oh, the gate of Love’s Eden swung back 
on gold hinges 

At afternoon tea ! 


And we had such sweet secrets to tell to 
each other 

That it might have been sunset or moon- 
rise or dawn, 

Till we chanced to look up and encoun- 
tered her mother, 

Come softly upon us across the soft lawn — 

Come softly upon us, unruffled and stately, 

With a questioning glance at her daughter 
and me, 

Which changed to a smile as I handed 
sedately 

Her afternoon tea. 


Ah, love! it is years since we lingered 
together 

Below the green boughs in the glory of 
June, 

With hopes that were bright as the sun- 
shiny weather, 

And hearts beating time to one old-fash- 
ioned tune ; 

But I know our joint lives are with happi- 
ness laden, 

As I tell the small fairy enthroned on my 
knee 

How ‘‘ Mother’? was won, when a beauti- 
ful maiden, 

At afternoon tea. 
Chambers’ Journal. E. MATHESON. 


SUMMER. 


GLaAp Summer’s servitors will brook 
Naught sombre in their lady’s sight, 

Forget-me-nots deck each dim nook, 
King-cups make marshes bright. 


And if beside the sunny way 
A cross be found, austere and bare, 
Sweet honeysuckle wreathes it gay, 
Wild roses veil it fair. 


Academy; Dora CAVE. 





Sir William Petty. 


From The London Quarterly Review. 
SIR WILLIAM PETTY. 


LorD EDMOND. FITZMAURICE has 
produced one of the most valuable 
biographies of the season. It will 
scarcely be popular, but it is singularly 
instructive. It recalls attention to a 
scientific man who took a chief part in 
founding the Royal Society, and whose 
brain teemed with projects for the im- 
provement of shipping, of trade, and of 
education. It allows us to step behind 
the scenes in the later days of the Com- 
monwealth, and throws a flood of light 
on those difficult problems in Ireland 
which taxed the resources and the pa- 
tience of the government so sorely in 
the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Sir William Petty was one of 
the pioneers of modern science and 
of political economy ; he accomplished 
one of the greatest feats ever attempted 
by a surveyor, and proved himself in 
many trials a man of rare courage and 
steadfast purpose. He was the maker 
of his own fortune, and from the time 
when as a cabin-boy he astonished the 
people of Caen by talking in Latin 
down to the last day of his life he 
proved himself worthy of respect and 
admiration, bent, as Jean Paul Richter 
would have said, on making the best of 
the stuff, on using every faculty and 
opportunity to the highest advantage. 

The biography is founded on the Bo- 
wood manuscripts, including Petty’s 
own papers, which afterwards came 
into the hands of his grandson, the 
Earl of Shelbourne, and Sir William’s 
letters to his friend, Sir Robert South- 
well, which appear to have been added 
to the collection at Bowood by the 
third Marquis of Lansdowne. Scat- 
tered manuscripts in the Sloane and 
Egerton collections at the British Mu- 
seum and in the Rawlinson collection 
at the Bodleian have also been used 


1 The Life of Sir William Petty, 1623-1687. One 
of the First Fellows of the Royal Society ; some 
time Secretary to Henry Cromwell, Maker of the 
“Down Survey ” of Ireland, Author of “ Political 
Arithmetic,” etc, Chiefly derived from Private 
Documents hitherto unpublished. By Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice, author of the “‘ Life of William, 
Earl of Shelbourne. With Map and Portraits. 
London: John Murray. 1895. 16s. 
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with much judgment. The result isa 
volume with which all students of the 
period must of necessity make them- 
selves familiar. 

William Petty was born at Rumsey, 
in Hampshire, on May 26, 1623. His 
father was a clothier, and, as Aubrey 
notes, ‘did dye his own cloths.’? The 
chief amusement of Petty’s boyhood 
was to watch the skilled workmen of 
the little town —smiths, watchmakers, 
carpenters and joiners —busy at their 
trades. At twelve years old, Aubrey 
says, with some pardonable exaggera- 
tion, he could have worked at any of 
these trades. The boy had a vein of 
satirical humor and a power in carica- 
ture drawing which made the townsfolk 
take special note of the precocious little 
fellow. Petty describes himself as ‘‘a 
perfect cheiromantes.”” His Hamp- 
shire school gave him a grounding in 
Greek and Latin, which proved of 
much service in later days. When he 
was fifteen, Petty made some unsuc- 
cessful attempts to exchange home and 
employment with a lad from the Chan- 
nel Islands. He afterwards bound 
himself apprentice to the master of a 
vessel in which he sailed for France. 
Aubrey says, ‘‘he knew not that he 
was purblind [short-sighted] till his 
master bade him climb up the rope 
ladder ; and give notice when he espied 
a steeple, somewhere upon the coast, 
which was a landmark for the avoiding 
of a shelf. At last the master saw it 
from the deck; and they fathomed, 
and found they were but in foot water ; 
whereupon as I remember his master 
drubbed him with a cord.’’ The sail- 
ors, who were jealous because he knew 
so much more about the art of naviga- 
tion than themselves, ill-treated him 
and finally abandoned him with a 
broken leg at a little French inn near 
Caen. He was able to tell his story in 
Latin, and all Caen began to talk about 
‘Le petit Matelot Anglois qui parle 
Latin et Grec.’’ As soon as he could 
move, an officer sent for him in order 
that he might learn something about 
the tactics of the English navy. Then 
he got employment as a teacher of 
English, and saved enough to buy a 
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suit of clean linen. Whilst bathing in 
the river he met the students of the 
Jesuit College. The fathers offered to 
take him as a pupil and promised to 
limit their proselytizing zeal to prayers 
for his conversion. Thus the boy went 
on availing himself of every opportu- 
nity of gathering knowledge. Long 


afterwards, in July, 1686, he describes 
the painful process by which he built 
up his fortunes : — 


Deare Cozen, — The next part of my an- 
swer to yours of the 10th inst. is (1) How I 
got the shilling I mentioned to have had at 
Xmas, 1636; which was by 6d. I got of a 
country Squire by showing him a pretty 
trick on the cards, which begot the other 
6d. fairly won at cards. (2) How this shil- 
ling came to bee 4s. 6d. When I went to 
sea was 6d. given (or rather paid) mee by 
Mother Dowling, who having been a sin- 
ner in her youth, was much relieved by my 
reading to her in the ‘‘ Crums of Comfort,”’ 
Mr. Andrews’ ‘Silver Watchbell,’’ and 
‘““Ye Plain Mans Pathway to Heaven.” 
The next 6d. I got for an old Horace given 
(why do I say given) or delivered mee by 
len. Green, for often construing to him in 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses till my throat was 
soare, though to so little purpose that hee, 
coming to say his lesson began Protinus 
(signifying ‘*‘soon after’’) King Protinus, 
etc. My next booty was 18d., given me by 
my God-father for making 20 verses to con- 
gratulate his having been made a Doctor in 
Divinity by some good luck. The other 
shilling was impressed by my Aunt, whom 
I repaid by a bracelet bought in France for 
4d., but judged to be worth 16d. This 
4s. 6d. was layd out in France upon pitte- 
ful brass things with cool’d glass in them, 
instead of diamonds and rubies. These I 
sold at home to the young fellowes, whom 
I understood to have sweethearts, for treble 
what they cost. I also brought home two 
hair hatts (which within these 11 years 
might have been seen) by which I gayned 
little lesse. . . . I must not omit that ‘‘ La 
Grande Jane,” ye farrier’s wife, had an 
escu for setting my broken leg ; the Potti- 
cary 10 sols, and 8 sols, a payer of crutches, 
of which I was afterwards cheated. Upon 
the remainder (my ring trade being under- 
stood and lost) I set up with the remainder 
of two cakes of bees-wax sent me in relief 
of my calamity, upon the trade of playing 
cards, white starch, and hayre hatts, which 
I exchanged for tobacco pipes and the 
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shreds of letters and parchment, wherewith 
to size paper. By all which I gott my ex- 
penses, followed by Colledge, proceeded in 
Mathematics, and cleerd four pounds. 


We are reminded by this quaint pic- 
ture of the father of the Wesleys who 
set out for Exeter College, Oxford, with 
£2 5s. in his pocket, received only a 
crown from his friends while in resi- 
dence, yet showed such diligence in 
writing and teaching that he took his 
degree and left the university with £10 
of his own. 

After leaving the Jesuit College, 
Petty returned to England and entered 
the Royal Navy. By the time he was 
twenty he had saved about £60 and 
had earned a reputation as one of the 
best mathematicians of his age. When 
the Civil War broke out he retired to 
the Continent. He frequented the 
schools of Utrecht, Leyden, and Am- 
sterdam. Then he went to study at the 
School of Anatomy in Paris. In the 
French capital he had the good fortune 
to form a close friendship with Hobbes. 
The philosopher at once recognized his 
ability and admitted him to familiar 
intercourse. Petty, with his skill as a 
draughtsman, was able to render con- 
siderable service to Hobbes in the 
study of optics on which he was then 
engaged. Through Hobbes he gained 
an entry into the coterie of English 
refugees who met at the house of 
Father Marsia Merser, the mathemati- 
cian, to discuss scientific and literary 
questions. The Marquis of Newcastle 
and Sir Charles Cavendish were mem- 
bers of that circle. All the great ideas 
of the age were debated there. ‘The 
atmosphere of the time throbbed with 
scientific discovery, and the mental 
horizon of man seemed daily to grow 
wider.’”’ Petty’s brain seems to have 
caught fire by contact with these 
learned men. As yet, however, his 
purse was thin. He had many a strug- 
gle for bread. On one occasion, Au- 
brey says that he lived for a week on 
‘“*threepennyworth of walnuts.”? Yet 
such was his economy and resource 
that in 1646, when he returned to En- 
gland, he had increased his little store 
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to £70, and had paid for the education 
of one of his brothers. 

For a short time he carried on his 
father’s business. In 1647 he obtained 
a patent fora kind of manifold letter- 
writer, ‘‘ easily made and very durable, 
whereby any man, even at the first 
handling, may write two resembling 
copies of the same thing at once, as 
serviceably and as fast as by the ordi- 
nary way.’ He announced this in- 
vention in a remarkable pamphlet on 
education. Petty suggested the for- 
mation of literary workhouses in which 
children might be taught, not only to 
read and write, but might also learn 
some trade. All children of seven 
were to be eligible, however poor their 
parents might be. He showed himself 
a wise reformer when he urged that 
‘¢the business of education be not, as 
now, committed to the worst and un- 
worthiest of men, but that it be seri- 
ously studied and practised by the best 
and ablest persons.”? He also sug- 
gested that reading and writing might 
be deferred a while. He thought that 


children should first be ‘taught to 


observe and remember all sensible ob- 
jects and actions, whether they be 
natural or artificial, which the edu- 
cators must on all occasions expound 
unto them... as it would be more 
profitable to boys to spend ten or 
twelve years in the study of things 
than ina rabble of words. ... There 
would not then be so many unworthy 
fustian preachers in divinity ; in the 
law so many pettyfoggers ; in physics 
so many quacksalvers ; and in country 
schools so many grammaticasters.” 
The pamphlet proves that its writer 
had also gained some inkling as to the 
value of technical training. He pro- 
posed the establishment of a College of 
Tradesmen in which one at least of 
every trade, ‘* the prime most ingenious 
workman,” might be elected a fellow 
and allowed a handsome dwelling rent 
free. He thought that all trades would 
then make rapid strides to perfection ; 
inventions would become more fre- 
quent, and there would be the best 
opportunity for writing a history of 
trades in perfection and exactness. 





There was also to be a model hospital 
for the benefit both of doctor and 
patient. In closing his pamphlet, 
Petty expressed his regret that no 
** Society of Men existed as careful to 
advance arts as the Jesuits are to prop- 
agate their religion.”” Samuel Hartlib, 
to whom the pamphlet was dedicated, 
sent a copy to Robert Boyle. He de- 
scribes Petty as ‘‘a perfect Frenchman 
and a good linguist in other vulgar 
tongues, besides Latin and Greek; a 
most rare and exact anatomist, and 
excelling in all mathematical and me- 
chanical learning; of a sweet natural 
disposition and moral comportment. 
As for solid judgment and industry, 
altogether masculine.”? This was high 
praise for a young fellow of twenty- 
four to gain from the man at whose 
suggestion John Milton had written 
his ‘¢ Tractate on Education.”’ 

A letter to his cousin, written in 
1649, gives us a glimpse of Petty’s 
plans of life. ‘‘I intend,’ he says, 
“God willing, as soone as possibly I 
can, to take the degree of Dr. of Phy- 
sicke, which being done, it will bee a 
great discredit for mee, and, conse- 
quently, a great hindrance to mee, to 
goe and buy small matters, and to doe 
other triviall businesses, which I have 
many times to doe, and being not able 
to keepe a servant, and withall not 
having one-fifth part of employment 
enough for a servant, and lastly, much 
of that little business I have being such 
as I would not acquaint every one 
with.”?> He urged his cousin to come 
up to London, promising to give him 
any clothes he could spare, to hire him 
a convenient place for a tape loom, to 
lend him £40 to purchase a loom and 
the necessary material. John Petty 
would have to “make a sceleton”’ for 
his cousin and work on some experi- 
ments relating to his inventions, for 
which he would receive twelvepence 
per day. In addition to this he was to 
come to Petty’s lodgings at some con- 
venient time and execute various small 
commissions for him. 

Before the year was out, Petty re- 
moved to Oxford. The following 
March he became doctor in physic, and 
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in June he entered himself at the Col- 


lege of Physicians. After meeting all 
charges he had about £60 left. He 
had powerful friends in Captain John 
Graunt and Mr. Edmund Wylde, two 
of Cromwell’s influential adherents in 
London. Through such influence he 
was created fellow of Brasenose and 
deputy to Dr. Clayton, the university 
professor of anatomy. Clayton had 
an insurmountable objection to the 
sight of a mangled corpse, so that he 
eagerly availed himself of Petty’s skill. 
‘¢ Anatomy,’’ Aubrey says, ‘‘ was then 
little understood by the University, 
and I recollect that Dr. Petty kept a 
body that he brought by water from 
Reading, a good while to read on, some 
way preserved or pickled.” An event 
which occurred about this time won 
him no small notoriety. A woman 
called Ann Green had been hanged at 
Oxford, on December 14, 1651, for the 
murder of her illegitimate child. Her 
friends thought she was an unconscion- 
able time in dying, and tried to hasten 
the end by thumping on her breast, 
hanging with all their weight on her 
legs, and jerking her body up and 
down. At last the sheriff certified that 
she was dead. The body was carried 
to the dissecting-room, but when the 
coffin was opened the poor wretch was 
still breathing. A lusty fellow stamped 
several times on her breast and stom- 
ach to end her miseries. At this mo- 
ment Dr. Petty and his friend, Dr. 
Wilkins, appeared on the scene and 
used restoratives with such effect that 
in two hours the woman began to talk. 
She lived to marry and bear children. 
Soon after this feat, Petty became 
vice-principal of Brasenose, and suc- 
ceeded Dr. Clayton in the chair of 
anatomy. He delivered an inaugural 
address in Latin, on the growth and 
present position of the science of medi- 
cine. He had now saved £500. For 
three years he lived at Oxford, where 
he was “beloved of all ingenious 
scholars.”” His friends often met in 
his lodgings at an apothecary’s house. 
He was recognized as the chief author- 
ity in the experimental side of natural 
philosophy. In the spring of 1651, he 
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gained two years leave of absence 
from college with a stipend of £30. 
But he was not unemployed. At the 
end of 1651, he was appointed physi- 
cian-general to the army in Ireland and 
to its commander-in-chief. His salary 
was £365, with a further allowance of 
£35. He was also permitted to carry 
on private practice. He introduced re- 
forms into the medical department 
which saved the government £500 a 
year, and “furnished the army, hospi- 
tals, garrisons, and headquarters with 
medicaments, without the least noise 
or trouble.’? His friend Boyle was in 
Ireland managing his estate. He and 
Petty carried out experiments together 
which satisfied them as to the circula- 
tion of the blood, and in the dissection 
of fishes ‘‘saw more of the variety of 
Nature’s contrivances, and the majesty 
and wisdom of her Author, than all the 
books Boyle had ever read in his life 
could give him convincing notions of.’’ 
Boyle was a great reader, and Petty 
found it necessary to remind him that 
though ‘he read twelve hours a day, he 
would only profit by what he assimi- 
lated. ‘* Not by what you remember, 
but by so much as you understand and 
digest ; nor by that, but by so much as 
is new unto you, and pertinently set 
down.”’ 

Dr. Petty was now on the verge of 
enterprises which led him far away 
from those quiet fields of science in 
which he had already won fame and 
position. The fighting in Ireland was 
over before he landed. Those who 
had escaped the sword were anxiously 
awaiting the decree of the conqueror. 
A vast scheme for the introduction of 
new settlers had been adopted by the 
Commonwealth. In 1642, two and a 
half million acres had been pledged to 
the adventurers who lent money to put 
down the Romanist rebels. This obli- 
gation was estimated at £360,000. The 
army claimed £1,550,000, whilst various 
sums were owing to other creditors of 
the Commonwealth. A gigantic meas- 
ure of confiscation was resolved on. It 
included the Church and Crown lands, 
and the holdings of all proprietors who 
could not prove their ‘constant good 
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affection’? during the recent troubles. 
This meant “the confiscation of the 
estates of all the heads of the ancient 
Roman Catholic native population, of 
most of the old Anglo-Irish nobility, 
some Roman Catholics, some Angli- 
can Churchmen, but all more or less 
involved in resistance to the Com- 
monwealth, with hut few exceptions. 
They were bidden to migrate across 
the Shannon into Connaught, unless 
they preferred to go abroad, which by 
a liberal system of subsidies they were 
encouraged to do.” Dr. Petty reck- 
oned that thirty-four thousand of the 
best fighting population had left the 
country. The Presbyterians in Ulster 
and the English merchants in the 
walled towns fared little better than 
the Romanists, for they had sympa- 
thized with the Scotch army recently 
overthrown at Dunbar and Worcester. 
They were therefore ordered to make 
room for the victors. The whole of the 
upper and middle classes in Ireland 
were crushed in one common ruin. 
Before the lands could be distributed 
a survey and measurement was neces- 
sary. It was proposed to divide ten 
counties equally between the soldiers 
and the adventurers, in order that the 
military might save the civilian pro- 
prietors from molestation. The gov- 
ernment reserved to themselves all the 
walled towns, all the Crown and Church 
lands, the tithes, and the forfeited 
lands in the four counties of Dublin, 
Kildare, Carlow, and Cork. These 
were intended to defray the public 
debts, and to be distributed among dis- 
tinguished supporters of the Parlia- 
ment. A lottery was to be held in 
Grocers’ Hall, London, to fix the allot- 
ment of each “adventurer.’? Large 
powers were left to the Irish Council 
of State, and an army commission was 
appointed to divide their lands among 
the soldiers. But the real difficulty lay 
in the details. There were thirty-five 
thousand claimants. The act of Par- 


liament settled nothing except that a 
thousand Irish acres (equal to sixteen 
hundred English) were to represent 
£600 in the counties situate in Leins- 
ter, £400 in Munster, £300 in Ulster, 
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which was the poorest soil of the three 
provinces. Soldiers and civilians were 
clamoring for their allotments, but no 
survey had ever been made save in 
Tipperary and some parts of Con- 
naught, so that, before there could be 
any distribution, maps and surveys 
must be prepared. The weakness of 
Fleetwood and the violence of the 
army in Ireland had caused such dis- 
sension that in 1653 the Protector sent 
over his son Henry on a mission of in- 
quiry. It was intended that he should 
replace Fleetwood, who had become 
the tool of the military and fanatical 
party. The survey was begun, but it 
proceeded very slowly, and gave gen- 
eral dissatisfaction. Mr. Worsley, the 
surveyor-general, arrived in Ireland at 
the same time as Dr. Petty. He pro- 
posed to survey the forfeited lands 
only, without any reference to the civil 
territorial limits. Barren soil was to 
be excepted, unless its situation within 
the area of profitable land made it 
necessary to include it. The payment 
for surveying was to be at the rate of 
40s. for every thousand acres. This 
payment Dr. Petty held to be exces- 
sive. He pointed out that there was 
no check on the returns of the sur- 
veyors, and that they were not “ skilled 
artists,’? but ‘conceited and sciolous 
persons.”? Petty was by no means just 
to Worsley, who greatly resented his 
interference. Henry Cromwell, how- 
ever, exposed as he was to the attacks 
and misrepresentations of the Anabap- 
tists, lent a willing ear to Petty. He 
could not conceal his disgust at the offi- 
cers’ high pretensions to religion, com- 
bined, as they were, with an almost 
unlimited rapacity in the affairs of the 
world. He told Secretary Thurlow that 
commissioners intrusted with letting 
lands had paid £20 per acre, and let the 
same estates for £150. Three men took 
eighteen hundred acres in County 
Meath for £600 per acre, and let them 
for £1,800. Henry Cromwell reported 
that the chief desideratum of Ireland 
was honest commissioners and incor- 
rupt judges, but these it was next to 
impossible to secure. Such was the 
state of things, that, in September, 
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1654, orders arrived from England to 
stop the survey and the distribution of 
lands. The deputy and his Council 
were directed to bend their attention to 
the general interests of the Common- 
wealth, and received full power to dis- 
pense with the transportation of the 
Irish into Connaught, if on full con- 
sideration that course should prove 
most likely to promote the public good. 
At this moment, when milder meas- 
ures had been adopted, news arrived 
of the barbarities inflicted upon the 
Waldenses. Those who resisted the 
Irish confiscations were swept away 
in a fierce torrent of national indigna- 
tion. 

A civil survey as distinguished from 
one carried out by the military was re- 
solved on. This was to include not 
only the forfeited estates, but all other 
lands and interests belonging to the 
Commonwealth. While this work was 
going on, Dr. Petty was summoned to 
place before the commissioners his 
plans for mapping the lands. He pro- 
posed to survey the country and then 


map out the forfeited estates, first sur- 
veying all known territorial boundaries, 


and the natural divisions, whether 
rivers, woods, or bogs, and then set- 
ting out such auxiliary lines and limits 
in addition to the county, barony, and 
townland boundaries, as were neces- 
sary for constructing a map of the 
forfeitures, and for the ultimate sub- 
division amongst the claimants accord- 
ing to the average of their computed 
arrears. He undertook, ‘if the Lord 
give seasonable weather, and due pro- 
vision be made against Tories, and that 
my instruments be not found to stand 
still for want of bounders,”’ to complete 
the survey in thirteen months. Pay- 
ment was to be at the rate of £6 per 
thousand acres, or a lump sum of 
£30,000, out of which he would meet 
all expenses. ‘‘ Upon the fielde work, 
it being a matter of great drudgery to 
wade through bogs and water, climb 
rocks, fare and lodge hard,” he pro- 
posed to employ foot soldiers to whom 
such hardships were familiar. The 
committee reported that his plan was 
far superior to that proposed by the 
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surveyor-general, and that it would be 
finished in as many months as Worsley 
needed years. The surveyor-general 
got the matter referred to another com- 
mittee, but this also decided in favor of 
Dr. Petty. The civil survey consisted 
only of lists of lands, with descriptive 
notes as to acreage and value. Petty’s 
work was called the ‘Down Survey,” 
because the results were put down on 
a map. On December 11, 1654, the 
agreement with Dr. Petty was con- 
cluded. He undertook to survey all the 
forfeited lands and all the Crown and 
Church estates, and to enter on the 
maps all the particulars given in the 
civil survey which were necessary for 
the division of the lands. He was to 
receive £7 3s. 4d. per thousand acres 
of forfeited profitable land, and £3 
per acre for Church and Crown lands. 
Parliament had power to pay the sur- 
veyors either in land or in money. 
Petty also had to prepare for public use 
a general county and barony map of 
Ireland. 

On April 12, 1655, he received the 
instructions which he was to observe 
in his survey. He organized a staff 
of a thousand assistants. There were 
forty clerks at headquarters. An army 
of surveyors and under-measurers car- 
ried out the work in each district. His 
cousin John, who shared his own tal- 
ents for mapping and surveying, proved 
his chief helper. Petty was surrounded 
by people who were unfriendly to 
his schemes. A contemporary account 
says that he was accustomed to write 
down answers to all possible objections 
that could be raised, ‘‘so that when 
anything was started he was prepared, 
and as it were extempore, to shoot 
them dead.’? When the Commission 
referred to him some difficult problem 
which seemed to require a week’s la- 
bor, he would bring all clearly stated 
the next morning. ‘‘ His way was to 
retire early to his lodgings, where his 
supper was only a handful of raisins 
and a piece of bread. He would bid 
one of his clerks who wrote a fair hand 
go to sleep, and, while he ate his rai- 
sins and walked about, he would dic- 
tate to the other clerk, who was a ready 
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man at shorthand. When this was 
fitted to his mind, the other was roused 
and set to work, and he went to bed, 
so that all was ready.’? Every detail 
was arranged with rare ability. A 
wire-maker prepared measuring chains, 
a watchmaker supplied magnetical nee- 
dles, with their pins; turners, found- 
ers, and other skilled artisans were 
employed on matters for which they 
had special fitness. Field-books were 
got ready for the entries, and small 
French tents, fitted with portable fur- 
niture, were provided for the surveyors 
in places where they could find no 
quarters. Dr. Petty says : — 


The principal division of the work was 
to make certayne persons, such as were 
able to endure travail, ill lodging, and 
dyett, and alsoe heatts and colds, being 
men of activity that could leap hedge and 
ditch, and could alsoe ruffle with the sev- 
eral rude persons in the country ; from 
whom they might so often expect to be 
crossed and opposed. The which qualifica- 
tions happened to be found among several 
of the ordinary soldiers, many of whom, 
having been bred to trade, could read and 
write sufficiently for the purposes intended. 
Such, therefore, if they were but heedful 
and steady minded, though not of the 
nimblest wits, were taught. 


Eleven-twentieths of the Irish land 
had been forfeited, so that Dr. Petty 
had a heavy task before him. The 
survey actually began on February, 
1, 1655. Some dramatic incidents 
marked its progress. The native Irish 
regarded it as the signal for their 
expulsion from _ their possessions. 
Notwithstanding the protection of the 
garrisons, several of the workers were 
killed by the wild * Tories.”” Donagh 
O’Derrick, of Kildare, carried off eight 
of them into the mountains, and exe- 
cuted them after a mock trial. But the 
survey went forward rapidly, notwith- 
standing all these hindrances. Furious 
controversies arose as to the distribu- 
tion of the lands. The Council was 
hard pressed by the officers, who 
claimed to have their demands satisfied 
in full, instead of receiving only two- 
thirds of their grants as was decided 
upon. Henry Cromwell, however, 
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stood firm. ‘Liberty and _ counte- 
nance,”? he said, ‘they may expect 
from me, but to rule me, or rule with 
me, I should not approve of.’? The 
officers were told that they must accept 
the proportionate distribution, and 
wait patiently till things were ready 
for a final settlement. This decision 
caused, as Dr. Petty says, “‘ great and 
unexpected hardshipps.’? Though he 
was not responsible for it, the officers 
persisted in laying the blame on his 
shoulders. His survey of the military 
lands was finished in the autumn of 
1656 to the satisfaction of the Council. 
The Committee of Adventurers now 
entrusted him with the survey of their 
lands, so that another great task was 
laid on his shoulders. He carried this 
out with the same skill and expedition 
as the first. In July of the same year 
he was appointed, together with Vin- 
cent Gookin and Colonel Miles Symner, 
to distribute the lands allotted to the 
army. Now followed a series of strug- 
gles which baffle description. A spe- 
cies of ballot was arranged, but though 
the army had signed a declaration 
‘*that they had rather take a lott upon 
a barren mountaine as a portion from 
the Lord, than a portion in the most 
fruitful valley upon their own choice,’’ 
each party strove, by ‘attendance, 
friends, eloquence, and vehemence,”’ 
to secure the best land for themselves. 
Their principal anxiety was to avoid 
the County of Kerry, where the soil 
was reputed to be very poor. Dr. 
Petty had expected to enlarge his 
“trade of experiments from bodies to 
minds, from the emotions of the one to 
the manners of the other; thereby to 
have understood passions as well as 
fermentations.’? In that respect he 
was not disappointed. He got in this 
business “‘ the occasion of practising on 
his own morals ; that is, to learn how, 
with smiles and silence, to elude the 
sharpest provocation, and without 
troublesome menstruums, to digest the 
roughest injuries that ever a poor man 
was crammed with.”? He found the 
officers a study indeed. ‘This party 
of men, although they all seemed to be 
fanatically and democratically disposed, 
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yet in truth were animals of all sorts, 
as in Noah’s ark.” 

By February, 1657, the distribution 
of army lands was fairly well arranged. 
Petty was then sent over to England 
to meet the adventurers, but found 
time also to discuss various matters 
with his scientific friends. He talked 
with Hartlib about the founding of a 
college, where twenty able Latinists of 
various nations should be settled to 
teach Latin, “* merely by use and cus- 
tom.” ‘*This,’? says Hartlib, ‘‘ with 
the history of trades, he looks upon as 
the great pillars of the reformation of 
the world.”” The adventurers proved 
more easy to deal with than the sol- 
diers. There were fewer claimants 
and their portions were larger. Petty 
made a favorable impression on the 
committee. Work went forward 
briskly, and by the end of 1658 the al- 
lottees were everywhere entering into 
possession. Cromwell’s death had 
hastened the final negotiations, for all 
the claimants were now anxious to 
settle without delay. There were many 


inequalities in the distribution, but it 
was a wonderful task to have accom- 


plished in a couple of years. Claren- 
don pays a high tribute to the survey. 
Sir Thomas Larcom, one of the most 
skilful Irish administrators and great- 
est authorities in the art of surveying, 
wrote in 1851, after two centuries had 
tested Petty’s work: ‘ It is difficult to 
imagine a work more full of perplexity 
and uncertainty, than to locate thirty- 
two thousand officers, soldiers, and 
followers, with adventurers, settlers, 
and creditors of every kind and class, 
having different and uncertain claims 
on land of different and uncertain value 
in detached parcels sprinkled over two- 
thirds of the surface of Ireland ; nor, 
as Dr. Petty subsequently experienced, 
a task more thankless in the eyes of 
the contemporary million. It was for 
his comfort that he obtained and kept 
the good opinion of those who were 
unprejudiced and impartial. The true 
appeal is to the quiet force of public 
opinion, as time moves on and anger 
gradually subsides ; and from that tri- 
bunal the award has long been favor- 
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able to Dr. Petty. It stands to this 
day, with the accompanying books of 
distribution, the legal record of the 
title on which half the lands of Ireland 
is held ; and for the purpose to which 
it was and is applied, it remains suffi- 
cient.” 

Although Petty’s task had been hon- 
estly and skilfully done, many of the 
claimants were far from satisfied. The 
most troublesome was Sir Hierome 
Sankey. This officer belonged to a 
section of the Anabaptists who pro- 
fessed that they could cure illness by 
the laying on of hands, and ventured to 
assert ‘“‘that the fumes of their own 
bodily humors were the emanation of 
God’s Spirit.” Dr. Petty was impru- 
dent enough to indulge in many gibes 
at Sir Hierome’s expense, for which he 
had to pay by and by. During the 
later stages of the land distribution, he 
compares himself to ‘‘a restless foot- 
ball, kickt up and down by the dirty 
feet of a discontented multitude,”’ or as 
one ‘ tyed all day long to the stake, to 
be baited for the most part by irrational 
creatures.” When the opposition 
against him was fiercest, Dr. Petty was 
appointed additional clerk to the Coun- 
cil and private secretary to the lord 
deputy, Sir Henry Cromwell. The 
salary was £400 a year. In the Parlia- 
ment which Richard Cromwell called in 
January, 1659, Dr. Petty sat for West 
Looe. On March 24, Sir Hierome 
Sankey, who was member for Wood- 
stock, rose to impeach him for bribery 
and breach of trust in his distribution 
of the land. When Sir Hierome pro- 
ceeded to make good his charges a 
month later, he had to drop six of the 
most important items, as well as three 
out of seven instances of misdoing. 
The House heard him with much im- 
patience. Petty’s reply with its studied 
moderation showed how little the 
charges were worth. Parliament was 
dissolved next day, and Dr. Petty 
started for Ireland. Sir Hierome did 
his best to ruin his opponent, but with- 
out success. The whole matter is de- 
tailed in Dr. Petty’s ‘* Reflections on 
certain Persons and Things in Ire- 
land.”? He acknowledges that his own 
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imprudent wit had angered his oppo- 
nents, but he could not resist the temp- 
tation to say that he was meditating a 
satire in which the pictures of his chief 
adversaries should be hung up in their 
proper colors for the recreation of his 
friends. “To prepare myself for 
which work I will read over ‘ Don 
Quixote’ once more; that having as 
good a subject of Sir Hierome as 
Michael Cervantes had, something may 
be done not unworthy a representation 
in Bartholomew Fair.”’ 

In March, 1659, Sir Hierome’s day 
of influence was past, and it was safe 
for Dr. Petty to return to London. 
Pepys’ diary shows us that he was 
present at the coffee-house, ‘ with a 
great confluence of gentlemen, where 
was admirable discourse till nine at 
night.””> Great changes were immi- 
nent, Dr. Petty had served the Crom- 
wells, because he recognized in them 
strong men who knew how to govern. 
The violence of the religious sects was 
odious to a thinker of his large and 
liberal views. Bitter experience had 
shown him what the government of 
the army leaders meant. He was 
therefore fully prepared to accept the 
rule of Charles the Second. Imme- 
diately before the Restoration he re- 
ceived a promise of favorable treatment 
from the king, but Charles had great 
difficulty in keeping such promises 
when they happened to clash with the 
views of the party that was in the 
ascendant. Dr. Petty, who belonged 
neither to the Cavaliers nor the Pres- 
byterians, was attacked from the most 
opposite quarters. But like a brave 
man he stood out for his rights, and 
held loyally to the Cromwells, who had 
shown him such good-will in their days 
of power. He exerted himself to save 
what he could for them out of the 
wreck which threatened their property, 
and was told both by Charles II. and 
his chancellor that they esteemed him 
the more for his loyalty to his friends. 

Most of the members of the Philo- 
sophical Society of Oxford had re- 
moved to London in 1658. They met 
at Gresham College, where they re- 
solved, on November 28, 1660, to form 





the Royal Society. Dr. Petty was, of 
course, an active member. The king 
took special interest in medical chem- 
istry and navigation, which were Dr. 
Petty’s favorite studies, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1661, he had half an hour’s free 
conversation with Petty on shipping 
and kindred subjects. He had a sec- 
ond interview soon afterwards, so that 
the doctor felt himself ‘‘in a state of 
grace.’’?’ The Duke of York was also 
his firm friend. When the Royal So- 
ciety received its charter on July 15, 
1662, Petty was knighted. He tells his 
cousin John: ‘I have the sword 
wherewith ’twas done. My Lord Chan- 
cellor the same day expressed great 
kindness to me as having these many 
years heard of me. The Duke of 
Ormonde tells me that these are but 
the beginning of what is intended.” 
Petty devoted his chief attention to the 
construction of a double-bottomed ship, 
for the easier navigation of the Irish 
Channel. He had a vessel built with 
two keels joined together by transverse 
connections. It resembled somewhat 
the well-known Calais-Douvres. It 
was thirty tons burden and carried 
thirty men, for whom there was good 
accommodation. In a contest with 
three of the best boats of Dublin, Sir 
William’s Experiment carried off the 
prize. It also won a wager of £50 in 
a race between Dublin and Holyhead 
with the packet boat. In October, 
1663, a vessel built on the new model 
was sent over from Dublin to England. 
Sir William’s time was largely taken 
up with his double-bottomed ships. 
Pepys often met him at the coffee- 
house, and pays high tribute to his 
powers as a talker. In discourse he 
is, ** methinks, one of the most rational 
men that ever I heard speak with a 
tongue, having all his notions the most 
distinct and clear, and, among other 
things, saying that in all his life these 
three books were the most esteemed 
and generally cried up for within the 
world, ‘Religio Medici,’ ‘ Osborne’s 
Advice to a Son,’ and ‘ Hudibras.’ ”’ 
His notes on the plagues of London, 
probably prepared for the Royal So- 
ciety, furnish some details that are 
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worth noting. London, within the 
bills of mortality, had six hundred and 
ninety-six thousand people in one hun- 
dred and eight thousand houses. In 
pestilential years, which were one in 
twenty, one-sixth of the people died of 
the plague, and one-fifth of all diseases. 
In a circle about the centre of London, 
measuring thirty-five miles semi-di- 
ameter, or a day’s journey, there were 
as many people and houses as in 
London. The plague was most fatal 
among poor people who lived closely 
together, and Petty proposed that 
measures should be taken to lodge 
them in the country when the pest 
broke out. He gives careful estimates 
of the expense of carrying the families 
off in time of danger. 

The Restoration re-opened the Irish 
Land Question. The soldiers were 
selling their debentures, and there was 
a kind of land market in Dublin. Dr. 
Petty had received £9,000 for his army 
survey ; £600 for mapping out the ad- 
venturers’ land; he had saved £2,100 
from his salary as physician-general 
and other medical work. He now had 


a fortune of £13,000. Part of this he 


invested in land debentures. With the 
rest he bought the Earl of Arundel’s 
house and grounds in Lothbury, known 
as Tokenhouse Yard. He gained a 
large estate in Kerry. Though the 
soil was poor, he hoped the estate 
would ultimately prove a source of 
private profit and national wealth. To 
assist in its development, he estab- 
lished an industrial colony of Protes- 
tants at Kenmare, in Kerry, with iron 
and copper works, and also did his best 
to foster the sea fisheries. He sat in 
the Irish Parliament of 1661, and was 
appointed member of a commission to 
carry out the Act of Settlement. 

In 1667, Sir William, who was now 
forty-four years of age, married Lady 
Fenton, the widow of Sir Maurice 
Fenton. She was the daughter of Sir 
Hardress Waller, a distinguished Par- 
liamentary officer who had been one of 
Petty’s securities for the punctual exe- 
cution of his survey contract. Aubrey 
describes Lady Fenton as ‘‘a very 
beautiful and ingenious lady, browne, 
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with glorious eyes.’? Evelyn says that 
she could endure nothing that was 
mean, or not magnificent. In this, he 
adds, she was a great contrast to Sir 
William, who was ‘very negligent 
himself, and rather so of his own per- 
son, and of a philosophic temper. 
‘ What a to-do is here,’ he would say ; 
‘I can lie in straw with as much satis- 
faction.’ She was an extraordinary wit 
as well as beauty.’? The marriage was 
avery happy one. In the autumn of 
1667, Sir William tells a friend that 
since his wife’s arrival in Dublin ‘ her 
presence and conversation have been a 
continual holyday unto me; so as I 
have declined all other business till this 
time, the better to entertain her.’’ He 
was offered a peerage, but as that 
meant a large contribution to the royal 
exchequer he felt compelled to decline 
it. He needed all his money to pro- 
vide house and furniture, rebuild his 
house in London that had been burnt 
down in the great fire, pay his year’s 
rent, restore the iron works and fish- 
eries of Kerry, and meet other pressing 
claims. He expressed his contempt for 
mere titles. ‘*The end of these things 
will be like that of the Dublin tokens. 
I had rather be a copper farthing of in- 
trinsic value, than a brass half-crown, 
how gaudily soever it be stamped and 
gilded.’”? Money was not too plentiful, 
as we learn from a letter of Lady 
Petty’s. ‘Sir William,’ she says, 
“lost about £4,000 by the fire of 
London, has lately paid about £2,000 
for the ‘yearly value’ (which is more 
than the land is worth) ; has expended 
more than £5,000 in Kerry, without a 
penny return; hath laid out for Wil- 
liam Fenton about £1,500 more than 
he hath received ; is now paying £700 
of Sir Michael Fenton’s debts; and 
lives all the time on money taken up at 
interest. Consider that I have neither 
jewels, plate, nor house to put my 
head in.’’ Sir William’s versatility of 
genius was a great relief to him under 
his trying circumstances. He built 
houses in London and Dublin, read 
valuable papers before the Royal So- 
ciety, kept up his interest in medicine, 
wrote a metaphysical treatise, studied 
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political economy, drew up schemes for 
the education of his children, and 
busied himself with many inventions. 
He was a great mimic. Evelyn says 
he could speak ‘now like a grave 
orthodox divine ; then falling into the 
Presbyterian way ; then to fanatical, 
to Quaker, to monk, and to friar, and 
to popish priest,’’ all of whom he could 
imitate ‘‘with such admirable action 
and alteration of voice and tone, as it 
was not possible to abstain from won- 
der, and one would swear to hear sev- 
eral persons, or forbear to think he was 
not in good earnest, an enthusiast, and 
almost beside himself.”? It was only 
rarely that he could be induced to ex- 
ercise this gift, and then only among 
most intimate friends. Another detail 
given by Aubrey is of interest: ‘Sir 
William hath told me that he hath read 
but little, that is to say not since 25 
setat., and is of Mr. Hobbes and his 
mind, that had he read much, as some 
men have, he had not known so much 
as he does, nor should have made such 
discoveries and improvements.”? He 
regarded energy in action as the great 
requisite in life. Sir William was 
about six feet high and had a massive 
head, with much brown hair, grey eyes 
and thick eyebrows. 

A valuable chapter in Lord Fitz- 
maurice’s biography is devoted to Sir 
William’s writings on political econ- 
omy. Reliable statistics were scarcely 
to be obtained in those days, but he 
showed in his ‘‘ Political Arithmetick ”’ 
how to reason on figures in matters 
relating to government. He discerned 
clearly that observation was one eye of 
political economy and comparison the 
other. The study of the bills of mor- 
tality for London probably furnished 
him with his most valuable data, but 
he sorely lacked a fuller and more ac- 
curate basis for his investigations. He 
discerned the great theoretic truth on 
which free trade stands, though he did 
not entirely free himself from the 
errors about the precious metals which 
the mercantile system had accepted 
from the purely prohibitory system. 
He held that regulations against usury 
and against the exportation of gold and 





silver were equally “frivolous and 
pernicious, forasmuch as such matters 
will be governed by the laws of nature 
and nations only.”” He makes an in- 
teresting forecast as to the extension 
of London westward. As the prevail- 
ing winds were westerly, the dwellings 
at the west were more free from 


the fumes, steams, and stinks of the whole 
easterly pyle; which, where seacole is 
burnt, is a great matter. Now, it follows 
from hence that the palaces of the greatest 
men will remove westward, it will also nat- 
urally follow that the dwellings of others 
who depend upon them will creep after 
them. This we see in London, where the 
noblemen’s ancient houses are now become 
halls for companies, or turned into tene- 
ments, and all the palaces are gotten west- 
ward ; insomuch that I do not doubt but 
that five hundred years hence, the king’s 
palace will be near Chelsea, and the old 
building of Whitehall converted to uses 
more answerable to their quality. 


During the last years of Charles II.’s 
reign fortune seemed to smile on Sir 
William Petty. He was appointed one 
of the judges of the court of admiralty 
in Ireland, and busied himself with the 
incorporation of the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Ireland, of which he became 
president, and the establishment of the 
Dublin College of Physicians. In 1684 
he contrived a new model of a double- 
bottomed ship, but this proved a com- 
plete failure. The accession of James 
II. caused the gravest apprehension in 
Ireland. Petty enjoyed the special 
favor of the new king, who had always 
been interested in his naval inventions. 
His optimistic temperament led him 
to take the most favorable view of 
James’s policy. He thought the king 
was sincerely desirous to secure tolera- 
tion for the Roman Catholics, and that 
this measure was to be made feasible 
by the inclusion of Nonconformists. 
Events compelled him to recognize the 
extreme danger which the _ king’s 
schemes threatened to the country. 
Tyrconnel became the real ruler of [re- 
land. The lives and property of the 
Protestants could scarcely be protected 
from the vengeance of their hereditary 
enemies. In March, 1688, the native 
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Irish rose against the Protestants in 
Kerry, who were compelled to sur- 
render and were sent away from Ken- 
mare. Sir William had heard of the 
serious position of affairs, and had 
written, ‘‘O God, cousin, how doth my 
foot slip, when I consider what Provi- 
dence hath winked at in its dispensa- 
tions of Ireland.”” He did not live to 
hear the worst. The Kenmare refu- 
gees reached Bristol in so miserable a 
plight that the mayor ordered collec- 
tions for their relief, and many died 
soon after landing from the effects of 
cold and exposure. 

Sir William had been suffering for 
some time from a troublesome disease 
in the feet, apparently some compli- 
cated form of gout. He set his house 
in order, and spent much time on the 
education of his children. His daugh- 
ter Anne inherited his talent for busi- 
ness. He expressed the hope ‘that 
one day arithmetick and accountantship 
will adorn a young woman better than 
a suit of ribbands, to keep her warmer 
than a damnable dear manteau.’’ He 


advised his friend Southwell about his 


boy’s training. ‘‘ For further imposi- 
tions, I think them needless. You 
have planted all necessarys in his 
ground ; you have led him through all 
the shops and warehouses of other 
things. Let Nature now worke, and 
see what he will choose and learn of 
himself. What is cramed in by much 
teaching will never come to much, but 
parch away when the teachers are 
gone. Within a year or two, you will 
have a crisis on him ; let’s mark that.” 
Sir William at once perceived the 
transcendent merit and importance of 
Newton’s ‘ Principia,”? which appeared 
in 1687. He writes on July 9: ‘ Poor 
Mr. Newton! I have not met with 
one person that put an extraordinary 
value on his book. . . . I would give 
£500 to have been the author of it, and 
£200 that Charles [his eldest son] un- 
derstood it.’? In December, 1687, Sir 
William was taken ill. Though suffer- 
ing acute pain, he attended the annual 
dinner of the Royal Society. It was 
his last public appearance. He grew 
rapidly worse, and on December 16 he 
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died in a house in Piccadilly opposite to 
St. James’s church. King James cre- 
ated Lady Petty Baroness Shelbourne 
in the peerage of Ireland, and her 
eldest son became Baron Shelbourne 
by a simultaneous creation. He and 
his brother died without issue. The 
estates thus passed to their nephew, 
John Fitzmaurice, second son of the 
Earl of Kerry, who had married Anne 
Petty. Kerry’s grandson afterward 
said that his grandfather ‘ married 
luckily for me and mine, a very ugly 
woman, who brought into his family 
whatever degree of sense may have 
appeared in it, or whatever wealth is 
likely to remain in it.”” Sir William 
Petty was buried in the Abbey Church 
at Rumsey, near his father and mother. 
A simple stone in the aisle with the 
legend, ‘Here layes Sir William 
Petty,’’ marked the grave; but the 
hand of the church-restorer removed 
even this trace of Rumsey’s greatest 
son. It was not till the present cen- 
tury that Henry, third Marquess of 
Lansdowne, erected a full-length re- 
cumbent effigy, which was designed by 
Westmacott, 


From The Cornhill Magazine, 
A BLACK FOREST WEDDING. 

WE have come within easy distance 
of the end of our holiday, and find 
ourselves high and dry at Triberg with 
nothing particular to do. A waterfall 
is always charming, and the fact of the 
one at Triberg being lit up at night by 
electricity of course renders it particu- 
larly so; but even waterfalls pall upon 
the tourist in time. It is distinctly 
dull at Triberg. In fact, two members 
of our party have already fallen into 
bitter recrimination upon the subject 
of our having come there at all, when 
to us enters our host — spectacled, 
beaming, enthusiastic. 

There is a wedding at X. to-day —a 
real Black Forest wedding, comme il y 
enapeu. There has not been a wed- 
ding like this for fifty years. X. is the 
highest village in the Black Forest, and 
it is the daughter of the principal 
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farmer of the district who is to be mar- 
ried, with all suitable pomp and cere- 
monies. Would not the Herrschaften 
like to drive up the mountain to see 
it ? 

The Herrschaften jump at the idea. 
A real Black Forest wedding? By all 
means ! the very thing! It will beso 
interesting to see the quaint wedding 
ceremonies, and to watch the simple 
peasants enjoying themselves. The 
two malcontents are reconciled at once, 
and begin a cheerful hunt for wraps 
and guide-books. One of our party 
immediately provides himself with a 
large note-book in which to record his 
impressions, and we all start in the 
best of spirits. 

Down the steep street we clatter, 
past the little windows filled with 
clocks and carvings, over the bridge, 
and up into the lonely mountain road. 
On the right hand the mountains tower 
above us, covered with the solemn 
green of the pine-trees ; on the left we 
look down a sheer and terrible descent, 
also clothed with the blackish-green of 
the trees. A lonely road; steep, and 
not too wide. Our linguist inquires of 
the driver, with some anxiety, as to the 
probable results of a carriage coming 
down at the same time; but he gains 
no satisfaction thereby, the reply being 
couched in: the broadest -patois, not 
to be understanded-of the ordinary 
tonrist. Up and up we go. Here 
and there a lonely village; here and 


. there a tiny chalet or a solitary char- 


coal-burner’s hut; but no carriages, 
no foot-passengers — nothing but the 
clattering tramp of the eight iron-shod 
hoofs, the everlasting pine-trees, the 
thin, clear air high above us, and the 
silence of the mountains all around. 
The highest village in the Black 
Forest is rather disappointing when 
we at. length reach it. A long, dusty 
street of mean-looking white houses, 
with small windows and heavy roofs, 
can not be considered picturesque in 
appearance, whatever its altitude may 
be ; and it is only the sentimental mem- 
ber of our party who murmurs under 
her breath, ** How interesting!” <A 
collection of earts of the roughest de- 





scription, that have brought guests 
from afar, stand in a melancholy row 
down one side of the street. There is 
one inn —a square, whitewashed build- 
ing with a shabby little portico in front 
—which inn is evidently the very cen- 
tre and focus of the festivity, to judge 
by the rear view of villagers crowding 
round the open window. As we drive 
up the ugly street and alight at the inn 
door, we are surrounded by boys and 
girls proffering bunches of the cheap- 
est and commonest artificial flowers. 
These evidently constitute the neces- 
sary wedding garment; every human 
being we see is decorated with their 
dreary tawdriness. 

Our linguist makes inquiry of a dirty 
waiter who comes forward cheerfully 
to meet us, and learns with some diffi- 
culty that the ceremony took place at 
twelve, and that the wedding feast 
commenced directly after, and is still 
going on. It is an indisputable fact 
that the waiter is drunk; but he man- 
ages to show us the way to the scene of 
festivity, and to take the order for a 
bottle of wine in which to drink the 
health of the wedded couple. 

It is a large, square room with plas- 
tered walls, and unadorned, except by 
two or three coarse colored prints. It 
is only furnished with a number of 
long trestle tables and forms, and 
round these tables are crowded the 
wedding guests, stolidly and continu- 
ously eating enormous cherry tarts and 
drinking new wine. There is nothing 
festive about them, and they are not 
beautiful to behold. The women are 
dressed in an ugly fashion ; they wear 
black bodices and short black skirts, 
plaited into an astounding thickness at 
the waist, and some of them have hid- 
eous tight-fitting black silk caps, tied 
closely under their chins with wide 
black strings. It would take a very 
pretty woman to stand the effect of this 
costume, and the requisite amount of 
beauty is not forthcoming in X. But 
the bride and her bridesmaids (about 
fifty in number) are more gorgeously 
arrayed, inasmuch as they wear crowns 
—monstrous erections of glass beads, 
glittering balls, artificial flowers, and 
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bits of tinsel, all fixed upon a cardboard 
foundation that towers a good foot and 
a half in height, and overshadows the 
wearer’s head and face. It is wonder- 
ful how they can bear the weight of 
them. The men are some in peasant 
costume, and some in ordinary dress ; 
there is little of the picturesque moun- 
taineer of our imagination about them. 

Our entrance does not cause any sur- 
prise. The revellers stare at us for 
a moment with strange, stupid faces. 
The bride and bridegroom, seated si- 
lently and stolidly side by side, take no 
notice of us at all as we take our seats 
near the door, after bowing politely to 
the company. It is a strange assem- 
bly. The air is heavy with the fumes 
of wine and tobacco, and the square, 
heavy German faces loom through a 
cloud of smoke. There is no laughter, 
no jesting; only a subdued growl of 
guttural speech. Now and then one of 
the women strikes up a song, and her 
shrill voice breaks sharply into the dull 
murmur of voices. She sings a verse 
or two in a monotonous sing-song, and 
then drops into silence again. More 
wine, more cherry tarts. From over- 
head comes a heavy, measured thump- 
ing on the floor, and the twanging of a 
couple of fiddles. One of the wedding 
guests has gone to sleep already, with 
his head fallen forward on the smeary 
table. The two small windows are 
filled up by the villagers, who look on 
from the outside, and who have evi- 
dently had their share of wine. They 
shout remarks through the windows 
which seem to be of such an exceed- 
ingly jocular character, that we are 
thankful our knowledge of the patois 
does not permit us to appreciate them 
at their full value. 

A little of this festivity goes a long 
way ; let us go up-stairs and see the 
dancing. It is not easily seen through 
the clouds of dust that fill the room. 
The floor is trembling under the rhyth- 
mic shock of the heavy feet ; the walls 
echo to the shriek of the fiddles ; and 
in the midst of the dust and noise the 
wedding guests dance the hop waltz 
with terrible energy. There is no 
graceful languor about their perform- 
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ance, no ease of motion ; it is real hard 
work, and they go at it with a will. 
The men hold their partners firmly 
round the waist ; the girls clasp their 
arms round the necks of the men ; and 
thus solidly fastened together they 
gyrate in heavy-breathing solemnity. 
Some of the bridesmaids are dancing, 
still crowned with their tinsel magnifi- 
cence, which shakes perilously at every 
hop ; they look anxious, and now and 
then stop to adjust themselves. When 
the dancers are tired out and can hop 
no more, they descend to consume 
more wine and cherry tarts, and some 
of the replete ones below ascend to 
take their places. 

The landlord has appeared by this 
time —a stout man, very urgent in his 
invitations to take more wine, and to 
join more freely in the festivities ; and 
our linguist inquires of him whether 
there is anything more to see, or if this 
comprises all the wedding ceremonies. 
Not by any means, it seems. The 
dancing and eating and drinking will 
continue all night and all the next day. 
In the evening the bridegroom will 
claim his bride, and all the girls of the 
village will form a circle around her, 
and refuse to give her up. Then the 
bridegroom will offer to buy her, and 
the girls will demand so much wine as 
her price ; and when that is given she 
will be surrendered to him. 

‘*¢ And then it is all over?” we sup- 
pose. Not at all. The wine paid for 
the bride has to be drunk, and the 
dancing will be kept up through the 
night, and there will be more feasting 
and more dancing for the rest of the 
week. This, we must understand, is a 
real Black Forest wedding of the old 
style. The English imagination shud- 
ders at the prospect. 

In the mean time it is growing dark, 
and they have lighted two great lamps 
in the banqueting-room. We have 
seen enough, and are anxious to de- 
part ; the simple mountaineers do not 
improve in their manners as the feast 
continues. But neither carriage nor 


driver appears, and there is nothing for 
it but for our linguist to go in search of 
them, while we wait in the porch. 
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Looking through the windows of the 
great room, we see the bride and bride- 
groom still seated side by side, silent 
and unsmiling, but the guests are be- 
coming noisier, and do not look the 
better for their increased liveliness. 

Here comes our driver at last, but, 
alas! he is not of much use. He hasa 
lady upon each arm; he has been 
drinking the bride’s health, and is un- 
steady of utterance and much uplifted 
in spirits—not to say drunk. He is 
not singular in this respect ; every soul 
in the village is more or less intoxi- 
cated ; yet the horses must be har- 
nessed, and we set to work ourselves, 
with a drunken ostler holding an un- 
steady lantern by way of assistance. 

Dark figures waver and plunge about 
in the shadows, and form a derisive 
crowd around us; the wedding guests 
are roaring the chorus of a patois song 
within ; the smoky, yellow light from 
the windows lights up the crowd of 
silly, drunken faces, laughing, gaping, 
distorted, now in the flare, now in the 
shadow ; a shifting phantasmagoria, an 
ugly dream. They are dancing now 
outside the inn as well as inside ; some 
of the men climb up and hold on to the 
carriage, with hideous grimaces and 
shouts of laughter. It is certainly time 
to be off. 

At last it is done, and with some 
difficulty the driver is extricated from 
the crowd and persuaded to mount the 
box. The frightened horses rear and 
plunge, and the peasants fall back ; we 
get away with a dash and scramble, 
swaying from one side of the street to 
the other under the guidance of the 
drunken coachman and pursued with 
drunken laughter and shouts. One un- 
couth figure starts in aimless pursuit, 
but he cannot get far, and reels and 
falls heavily on the rough stones. 

The flare of coarse light and the ugly, 
distorted faces disappear behind us, 
though we still hear the rough voices 
and high-pitched laughter. The dark 
stillness of the mountain road comes as 
a blessed relief when we are finally out 
of sight and hearing of the real Black 
Forest wedding. The driver is dispos- 
sessed of his reins as a preliminary, 
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and falls into a drunken slumber. 
Down we go— through the black shad- 
ows of the trees, and across the moon- 
lit spaces where the light is as clear as 
day — past the little dim villages, where 
the dogs bark hoarsely as we go by, 
and the dull tinkle of a cow-bell sounds 
out of the dark woods beyond; down 
and down through the dewy night, 
with a clatter and tramp of hoofs, with 
due caution as to corners and renewed 
anxiety as to meeting another carriage ; 
till the cluster of lights below spreads 
out and broadens into the tiny town, 
and we roll over the bridge into Triberg 
again. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 

GLIMPSES OF SOME VANISHED 
CELEBRITIES. 
BY F. F. SKENE. 

SEPTUAGENARIANS are not, as a 
rule, disposed to congratulate them- 
selves on having reached such an ad- 
vanced stage on the journey of life ; 
but when that venerable age has been 
attained with faculties unimpaired and 
memory keen as ever, there is a strong 
compensation for its manifest disad- 
vantages in the vivid recollection of 
distinguished personages met during a 
long career, whom the present genera- 
tion can never have known otherwise 
than by tradition. That is my actual 
position, and it leads me to the conclu- 
sion that my recollections of various 
stars which have ceased to shine on 
earth may have a certain value from 
the fact that very few now living can 
at all share them with me. I shall 
confine myself to records of those who 
have passed from this world, and most 
of whom have probably no immediate 
relations left among us, so that I can- 
not risk hurting the susceptibilities of 
survivors. 


M. 


One of the earliest of my noteworthy 
recollections is that of a dull depressing 
day under Scottish skies, when I shared 
the easy-chair in which my father’s 
dearest friend reposed, with his kind 
arm thrown round the little girl who 
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nestled by his side—an elderly man 
with grey hair falling over his promi- 
nent forehead, thick bushy eyebrows 
almost hiding the eyes that were at 
that moment dim and sad, but capable 
of gleaming with fiery enthusiasm 
when roused on subjects immortalized 
by his genius or connected with the 
welfare of his beloved native land. 
His countenance then wore a sombre 
expression ; for it was a marked and 
mournful day in the life of Walter 
Scott — almost the darkest he had ever 
known —since the blow which had 
struck him the evening before, when 
he returned home from a gay dinner- 
party in our house, announced the 
total wreck of his fortunes, the loss of 
many years of arduous labor, and the 
necessity of recommencing yet more 
strenuous and painful toil if he was to 
save any portion of the lands at Ab- 
botsford that were so dear to his heart. 
He had come for quiet and refuge from 
visitors to my father’s house, where he 
was as free as in his own; but he said 
frankly, he felt unequal to any society 
but that of his friend’s youngest child, 
who would amuse him with her merry 
bavardage. So I was left alone with 
him that afternoon, and the scene is 
present with me as if it were yesterday. 
Sir Walter, addressing me with the 
gentle ‘ dearie ’’ he was wont to apply 
to little children, told me that he did 
not wish to speak himself at all, but he 
would be glad to listen to some fairy- 
stories if I had any to tell him. Noth- 
ing was easier to me, as fairies and 
hobgoblins were the constant compan- 
ions of my thoughts at that period of 
my existence, and I plunged at once 
into a wild invention of what I im- 
agined to be the manners and customs 
of such frolicsome beings, to all of 
which he listened patiently for a long 
time, and often laughed out heartily in 
spite of his overhanging gloom. I was 
very sorry when a grave person in 
authority came to take me back to my 
schoolroom, and leave the greatest of 
all story-tellers to forget the child’s 
fantastic romance in his own dark 
thoughts. 

That is one of my most pleasant 
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recollections of Sir Walter Scott ; but 
another very marked remembrance I 
have of him, which is less agreeable 
to myself, while it illustrates the ex- 
treme thoughtfulness and _ kindness 
with which he always treated the chil- 
dren of his friend. Although in those 
days Sir Walter was to me only a most 
delightful old gentleman, who gave me 
charming presents and was the grand- 
father of my special companion and 
playmate, little delicate Johnny Lock- 
hart, I yet knew perfectly well that he 
wrote books which were actually 
printed, and could be seen bound in 
volumes on our drawing-room table. 
This fact raised a very perplexing 
question in my mind as to what could 
possibly be the sensations of a person 
who saw some one else engaged in 
reading the very pages they had writ- 
ten themselves ; it appeared to me a 
most extraordinary position for any one 
to be placed in. What could be their 
feelings ? Would they be dreadfully 
ashamed, or perhaps very proud ; or 
would they snatch the book away and 
pretend they had nothing to do with 
it? I felt I must solve this mighty 
problem, even at the risk of encounter- 
ing stern rebuke for disobeying the 
laws which regulated my behavior in 
various respects. One day Sir Walter 
was dining at our house. I was, of 
course, too young to be at table ; but 
I was allowed to spend half an hour in 
the drawing-room when the guests 
came up from dinner. On this occa- 
sion, brimful of a great project, I hur- 
ried down and found myself fortunately 
alone for a few minutes before they 
appeared. I abstracted from the table 
one of the novels which I knew to 
have been written by Sir Walter Scott, 
and took my place on a little stool by 
the fireside with the book open on my 
knees ; then I waited till the heavy, 
halting step of the great author sounded 
on the stair, and he came into the room 
leaning, as usual, on the strong stick 
which his lameness rendered neces- 
sary. He came towards me at once, 
with his accustomed cordial kindness to 
children, and seeing me apparently en- 
gaged in reading, he said with a smile, 
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** Well, my little lady, what have you 
got there ? I suppose it is the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’’’ I raised my head very sol- 
emnly, and fixed my eyes with a scru- 
tinizing gaze on his kind face as I said 
slowly, ‘* No; itis a book called ‘ The 
Abbot.’” For a moment he looked 
much astonished at the audacity of this 
mite of a child, for whom in any case 
his novels could not at that time be 
considered suitable reading, as being 
far beyond her comprehension ; then 
his expression changed to one of de- 
cided displeasure, and he half turned to 
my father, who had not noticed me ; 
but remembering apparently that he 
might draw down vials of wrath on my 
head if he made known my imperti- 
nence, he gave me a look which showed 
me that I was at once to close the 
book and put it away, and then he left 
me and engaged my father in conversa- 
tion, so that my small escapade should 
not be known, which it never was till I 
now reveal it some sixty years later. 
Children and dogs were, in truth, the 
object of Sir Walter’s strongest regard, 
and the chief sources of his happiness 
through life. His grandchildren — 
John Hugh, Walter, and Charlotte 
Lockhart — were all most dear to him ; 
but his affections centred chiefly on 
the thoughtful, intellectual boy Johnny, 
who, after a few years of suffering from 
spine complaint, sunk into the grave at 
a time when the shadow of death was 
already so closely enshrouding his illus- 
trious grandfather that he was no 
longer capable of the acute grief which 
would earlier have been roused in him 
by that untimely departure. 

Johnny had read the ‘Tales of a 
Grandfather,” dedicated to himself, 
and they had roused in him very war- 
like aspirations, ill and feeble as he 
was. I remember him so well lying 
on the sofa in our drawing-room, and 
making me help him in the manage- 
ment of a toy gun he possessed, to the 
great danger of my mother’s old china, 
if to nothing else. 


My own childish regrets when I 
finally lost sight of gentle, clever 
Johnny, some time before his death, 
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were at last dispelled by the arrival of 
two new charming playmates, whose 
names are connected with some very 
tragic episodes in history. Charles X., 
the exiled king of France, had taken 
refuge in the old palace of Holyrood 
when he was driven from his throne 
and country ; and he brought with him 
his grandchildren, the son and daugh- 
ter of the murdered Duc de Berri — 
Henri Dieudonné, Duc de Bordeaux, 
known later as the Comte de Cham- 
bord, and his sister Louise, whom we 
were told to call simply mademoiselle ; 
their mother, the Duchesse de Berri, 
being engaged in her heroic adventures 
in La Vendée and elsewhere, which 
were brought to an ignominious close 
by her unfortunate attachment to a 
man in no way fitted to mate with her. 
It was thought well that the royal 
children should have some English 
companions, and as my parents were 
acquainted with the Duchesse de Gon- 
taut, under whose care they were, my 
sister and I were chosen to associate 
with them, both at Holyrood and in our 
own house. The Duc de Bordeaux 
was somewhat more carefully guarded 
than his sister, so we chiefly met him 
in the palace ; but mademoiselle was 
allowed to come and spend many happy 
days with us in our home. A more 
delightful companion could not have 
been granted to us. She was a bright, 
vivacious child, full of intelligence and 
feeling, and although merry enough 
when engaged in play with us, she was 
yet perfectly conscious of her own po- 
sition and the reverses of her family, 
and often speculated in the quaintest 
manner as to what her own fate was 
likely to be —whether she was to find 
herself on some European throne, or in 
neglected obscurity, — perhaps in a 
prison. Sometimes, in accordance with 
these previsions, we would vary our 
amusements from hide-and-seek and 
other games to the arrangement of a 
mimic court, in which mademoiselle 
was perched on a throne formed of 
cushions piled upon the table, while 
we acted as ladies-in-waiting, and went 
through all the ceremonies of presen- 
tations and solemn petitions humbly 
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laid at her Majesty’s feet. On these 
occasions the little princess conducted 
herself with the most perfect dignity, 
and showed the keenest recollections of 
all the etiquette of her royal home in 
the beloved Paris she was to see no 
more. Mademoiselle’s visits to our 
house came to an abrupt and painful 
end by the dastardly action of a French 
revolutionary, who waylaid her as she 
was alighting from her carriage at our 
door, and heaped curses on all who 
bore the name of Bourbon with the 
fiercest invectives. Her governess, 
with the help of our butler, succeeded 
in hurrying the terrified child into the 
house and closing the door on the mis- 
creant, who would have followed ; but 
poor mademoiselle came flying into the 
drawing-room, sobbing out her indig- 
nation and terror. ‘Il a dit des in- 
jures de mon cher grand-pére,” she 
repeated over and over again as we 
tried to pacify her, and it was some 
time before she recovered her com- 
posure. 

After that unpleasant incident the 
king, Charles X., decreed that neither 
of the children should leave the pre- 
cincts of the palace, and thenceforth all 
our meetings with them took place at 
Holyrood. We always went there in 
the evening when the hours of instruc- 
tion for the royal children were over, 
and although the king himself was 
never present, the ladies and gentle- 
men who had accompanied him in his 
exile were always there, ready to assist 
in making the time pass pleasantly for 
all. I have a special recollection of 
one of those evenings, from an absurd 
little incident connected with myself 
which was very characteristic of French 
vivacity and enthusiasm. The amuse- 
ment provided for us on that occasion 
was the illustration of a charade by 
drawings, giving our own conception 
of the various meanings attached to 
each syllable, and the prize given to 
the one who was found to have been 
the most successful was to be the draw- 
ing executed by M. d’Hardevilliers, 
one of the king’s gentlemen, who was 
aun admirable artist. The word given 
**courtship,”’ and pencils and 


was 
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paper having been provided for each 
of us, we all sat down to the table. 
The scene is before me now. The Duc 
de Bordeaux, a quiet, fair-haired boy, 
laboriously setting to work in perfect 
silence ; mademoiselle, full of anima- 
tion and excitement, talking rapidly in 
French and expressing her hopes of 
winning the coveted prize. I was the 
youngest child in the room, and my 
attempts must have been of the crudest 
description. What I made of the court 
scene I do not remember, but when it 
came to the ship I portrayed, I added a 
flag to it which was about twice the 
size of the vessel itself. Then it oc- 
curred to me that my conspicuous 
banner would be the better of some 
ornamentation, so I drew some flowers 
upon it, entirely the offspring of my 
own fancy. When the finished draw- 
ings were collected for judgment, my 
flowery flag instantly attracted the at- 
tention of the loyal French exiles, and 
a universal cry arose, ‘‘ Les fleurs-de- 
lis! les fleurs-de-lis ! the dear sympa- 
thetic child has drawn the fleurs-de-lis 
in honor of France! ! Olachére petite ! 
la charmante enfant! to her must the 
prize be awarded without doubt.” I 
was much too shy and shamefaced to 
make any avowal of the fact that I 


knew nothing whatever about the 
jleurs-de-lis, and that no sentiment 


towards France had inspired me in ex- 
eculting the meaningless hieroglyphics 
on my flag. So M. d’Hardevilliers’ 
beautiful drawing was presented to me 
—most unworthy of it—and it is in 
my possession to this day, a graceful 
representation of the different mean- 
ings of the charade. 

The subsequent fate of bright, high- 
spirited mademoiselle is well known. 
She became the wife of the Duke of 
Parma, who was cruelly assassinated 
when their children were growing up 
round them ; and their granddaughter, 
Princess Marie Louise, is now sharing 
the somewhat unsteady throne of 
Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who is 
grandson to Louis Philippe, so that the 
houses of Bourbon and Orleans are 
united in their marriage. The ultimate 
disappearance of the Comte de Cham- 
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bord from the arena of this world is, 
however, enveloped in a mystery, of 
which scarcely anything has been 
known in England, or even generally in 
France. An account of the prince’s 
last illness has recently been given by 
a very distinguished French writer, 
who affirms positively that Henri V. 
was poisoned, and offers certainly very 
cogent reasons for this belief. We 
subjoin in a footnote some extracis 
from his statement, by which our 
readers can judge for themselves how 
far he was right in his conclusions.? 


The royal children passed out of our 
lives, and we saw them no more; but 
other notable figures follow them 
quickly on the stage of memory. I 
think that very few persons indeed can 
now be living who remember the father 
of Mr. Gladstone. I have a vivid rec- 
ollection of him, as a_ kind action 
towards myself was the cause of a visit 
he paid to my mother, with whom I 
was when he came into the room. She 
was staying for a short time at Leam- 
ington, my father having remained in 
Scotland. He had there met Sir John 
Gladstone, whom he knew well, and 
heard from him that he was himself 
just starting for Leamington. These 
were the days when postage between 


1 The Comte de Chambord, sixty-three years of 
age, strong and robust, had returned from Goritz, 
where he had passed the winter, to Frohsdorff, 
and was perfectly well. Suddenly on the 14th of 
June, 1883, he was seized with abdominal pains 
and violent sickness, accompanied with raging 
thirst. He rolled on his bed from intolerable pain, 
and said, ‘‘ Je suis empoisonné,” His strong con- 
stitution enabled him to rally, and he quite recov- 
ered. The doctors, unable to account for his 
illness, said there must be acancer. He answered, 
“Tl n’en est rien, vous pouvez appuyer sur mon 
estomac. J’ai beaucoup souffert, mais je ne 
souffre plus.”” On July the 14th he took food with 
great appetite, spoke and moved as usual, and was 
perfectly at ease. He received congratulations on 
his recovered health on his féte day. He passed 
several hours every day in his garden, but in the 
night of the 8th-9th of August the same symptoms 
returned with redoubled violence, and continued 
till the 24th, when he died. The Comtesse de 
Chambord would not allow an autopsie to be 
made ; for although all said he had been poisoned, 
she could not bear to believe that her constant 
eare had not prevented it. The body was, how- 
ever, embalmed, and that enabled the five doctors 
who examined it to prove at least that there had 
been no cancer. 
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England and Scotland was very heavy, 
and my sister had that morning given 
my father a letter to post which was 
addressed tome. He took it from his 
pocket when Sir John said he was 
about to stay in Warwickshire, and 
laughingly concluding that a letter from 
one little girl to another could hardly 
be worth postage, asked if it would 
trouble him to drop it at my mother’s 
door. Sir John took it at once, but in- 
stead of sending it by a servant, he 
came himself and paid us a very pleas- 
ant visit. I was sitting on a low seat 
in a corner of the room, and having 
shaken hands with my mother, he came 
up to me and gave me the letter with a 
few kind words. I raised my eyes to 
him as I took it, and saw a tall, quiet- 
looking man, simple though dignified in 
manner, with somewhat heavy features, 
which, according to my recollection, 
bore no resemblance to the striking 
countenance of his distinguished son. 
That was not, I think, the only occa- 
sion on which I saw him, but it is 
the one most impressed on my mem- 
ory. I have, however, clear remem- 
brances of other members of the 
family, especially two very old ladies 
—great-aunts, I think, to Mr. Glad- 
stone —who wore the most wonderful 
erections on their heads in the shape of 
highly starched caps, with huge ruffs 
round their necks, and whose manners 
were solemn and austere to the last 
degree, even towards their contempora- 
ries ; as to me, they looked over my 
head and took not the smallest notice 
of me. I received, however, great 
kindness from a much nearer relation 
of Mr. Gladstone’s —his only sister. 
She was a good many years older than 
myself, and had often had me with her 
as achild in her own home; but after 
I grew up I met her again in Warwick- 
shire, and was then her almost daily 
companion. She was a tall, fair-haired 
lady, with very winning manners, and 
by that time she had become a Roman 
Catholic, and was a most ardent con- 
vert; her whole conversation was on 
that subject, and it was her great desire 
to make proselytes. I went with her 
once to see a beautiful life-sized pic- 
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ture of the Madonna and Child by an 
old master, and she fell into a sort of 
trance in contemplation of it, from 
which we had great difficulty in rousing 
her. She passed away several years 
later in a convent abroad, where, I be- 
lieve, she was living only as a boarder 
and not as a nun. 


It was in Warwickshire also that I 
made the acquaintance of Sir John 
Franklin while I was still quite a child. 
The stout, good-humored gentleman, 
whose image appears before me as I 
write his name, is associated in my 
mind with an event in which he took 
the keenest interest —a total eclipse of 
the sun; but the amusement afforded 
by a rather absurd incident connected 
with it, I am afraid, engrossed my 
childish mind more than all the scien- 
tific explanations of the phenomenon 
which Sir John Franklin was so well 
qualified to give. In those primitive 
days it was held that the best mode of 
witnessing the obscuration of the sun 
was to watch it through pieces of 
smoked glass, with which we were all 
duly provided when we sallied forth to 
an open piece of ground where nothing 
impeded the view. The result was that 
in the course of a few minutes the 
noses of every one present were se- 
verely blackened — unconsciously to 
themselves—and the appearance of 
the whole scientific party was irresist- 
ibly comic. Sir John Franklin ap- 
peared then so full of life and energy 
and high spirits, that it was difficult to 
think of him afierwards as the worn- 
out, suffering hero of that last fatal 
voyage, which held the country in sus- 
pense as to his fate, during a period 
cruelly long and trying to his wife, and 
to all who had relations among his 
companions in the ice-bound vessels. 
One of my cousins was of the number, 
and I well remember the sensation in 
his home when some of the relics of 
the disastrous expedition, afterwards 
brought back, were identified as having 
belonged to him. 


We were at that time very intimate 
also with a soldier hero, Sir Hope 
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Grant, whose subsequent career has 
caused his name to be remembered 
with distinction in the army ; but I can 
only speak of my personal acquaintance 
with him when he was a young, singu- 
larly attractive man, and it is as a 
skilled musician that I recollect him 
rather than as a military hero. He 
played splendidly on the violoncello, 
which instrument, he gravely informed 
me, was his wife, and it certainly 
seemed to my childish intelligence as 
if a very remarkable union existed be- 
tween the two. He could make it ex- 
press every shade of his own feelings, 
whether sad or joyful, and at that pe- 
riod it undoubtedly occupied much of 
his time and thoughts. Later, when 
the serious work of his profession came 
upon him, I believe he discarded it 
altogether. The last visit that I re- 
member his having paid us called forth 
a characteristic trait of the Scottish na- 
ture which amused him very much. 
We were spending the summer in a 
country-house in Scotland, not far from 
the town where his regiment was quar- 
tered. One Sunday afternoon, when I 
was playing on the lawn, I saw Sir 
Hope ride up to the door to call on my 
mother. Being Sunday, every one of 
our pious Scottish servants had gone to 
church, excepting the cook. He had 
dismounted and rung the bell, and I 
had run up to speak to him, when she 
appeared in answer to the visitor’s 
summons. She was a great gaunt 
woman, with a decidedly stern counte- 
nance, who looked as if she might have 
faced a regiment herself without alarm, 
and she scowled from under the frills 
of her huge cap with an expression 
which showed that she considered a 
gentleman who paid a visit on the 
‘*Sawbath” to be a most godless per- 
son. She grimly admitted that her 
mistress was at home, but added there 
was no one but herself to show him to 
the drawing-room. ‘They have all 
gone to the kirk, as it behoved them to 
do.” ‘That does not matter,” said 
Sir Hope ; “I dare say I can find my 
way ; but would you kindly take my 
horse round to the stable?” ‘*Me!” 
she exclaimed, flinging up her arms 
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with a gesture of horrified amazement 
—‘*me touch that fearsome beast that 
could trample me into a jelly, and on 
the Sawbath too! No! not fora’ the 
airth!’’ ‘ But, my good woman, he is 
perfectly quiet,’? Sir Hope said; ‘‘ he 
will not hurt you. I cannot leave him 
here loose ; do take him round.”’ But 
she only answered with inflexible se- 
verity, ‘“*No’ for a’ the airth! I 
wouldna touch yon beast at the best o’ 
times, forby the Sawbath!’’ Poor Sir 
Hope looked perplexed; he had no 
idea where the stables were, and he 
wanted to go into the house and see his 
friends. I had been in fits of laughter 
at the scene, but I came to the rescue. 
‘Let me take your horse,”’ I said ; “I 
am sure he will go nicely with me.” 
‘*Yes, that he will,’’? said Sir Hope, 
gladly putting the bridle into my hand ; 
**he will follow you as gently as possi- 
ble ;”? and so he did, only, as I began 
to run when we started, the horse set 
off at a quick trot, and going a great 
deal faster than I could, it ended in his 
taking me triumphantly to the stables 
instead of the original arrangement, 
and he landed me there quite out of 
breath, and holding on with difficulty 
to the connecting bridle. The last 
time I ever saw Sir Hope Grant was 
on the occasion when he took leave 
of us just as we were embarking for 
Greece, where the next seven years of 
my life were spent. 


Many distinguished persons ox vari- 
ous nationalities became known to us 
while we resided in Athens; but, as 
was to be expected on that classic soil, 
there was always a large influx of En- 
glish travellers. Some amongst these, 
bearing well-known names, still happily 
survive, and may not therefore be men- 
tioned here ; but there are others who 
remain with us now only as illustrious 
memories. One of these last, with 
whom we had much pleasant inter- 
course, was Arthur Stanley, afterwards 
Dean of Westminster. He was young 


then, and distinguished by the most 
light-hearted buoyancy of disposition, 
—always animated —always eager to 
see and know thoroughly every object 
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of interest in that rich treasury of the 
past — wildly enthusiastic about Greece 
and all that it could reproduce of the 
ancient glories he had studied in his 
scholarly youth. He had, however, 
already taken holy orders at that time, 
and he preached one Sunday to the 
very small congregation of English- 
speaking people who assembled to hear 
him. His bright, earnest face and nat- 
ural eloquence were very attractive ; 
and we were prepared for the inevita- 
ble text taken from the account of St. 
Paul’s visit to Athens, which was inva- 
riably chosen by every English clergy- 
man who addressed us from that pulpit. 
It never seemed to occur to any of 
these gentlemen that they might not be 
the first who had hit on that appropri- 
ate theme ; on the contrary, they gen- 
erally looked round with an expression 
of serene satisfaction at their admirable 
choice, and we simply had to listen 
patiently to the slightly varied readings 
of a most familiar topic. When I met 
Dean Stanley again it was many years 
later in England, and the change which 
had passed over him was remarkable 
and somewhat sad. His bright vivacity 
was all gone, his manner subdued and 
quiet; but he recalled with interest 
many circumstances of our intercourse 
in the sunny days we had spent to- 
gether under the cloudless skies of 
Greece. 


During the whole of one lovely 
spring-tide in Athens we had the soci- 
ety of Captain Basil Hall, an old friend 
of my father’s, who was a clever 
author of some repute in those days, 
though his name is probably scarcely 
known tothe present generation. He 
came to Greece from Palestine, where 
he had been spending some time with 
his wife and daughters, and much as 
he was interested in all that he saw in 
beautiful Hellas, we noticed a strange 
preoccupation in his manner, as if his 
mind were intensely occupied with 
some secret subject, which he seemed 
never to forget even when visiting 
sites that had the strongest claim on 
his attention. My father put our car- 
riage at his disposal, and often drove 
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with him to spots of which the very 
name had an indescribable charm ; but 
still Basil Hall would sit silent, in deep 
thought, apparently almost unconscious 
of his surroundings. At length one 
day he revealed to my father the cause 
of his continual abstraction. He be- 
lieved that during a night he had spent 
at the Holy Sepulchre the Lord Jesus 
Christ had appeared to him there in 
visible form. He entered into very 
circumstantial details respecting the 
vision he maintained he had witnessed, 
and it was evident from his manner 
that he was in a strangely excited state 
of mind. It was no surprise, there- 
fore, to my father, though a source of 
much regret, when he heard later from 
England that Basil Hall had fallen a 
victim to complete aberration of mind, 
and did not long survive the develop- 
ment of the malady. 





Another of my father’s old friends 
who came to visit us in Athens was the 
widow of Sir Humphry Davy, a most 
vivacious old lady, who was much 
more given to sentiment than to 
science. I am afraid I must own that 
she afforded me a good deal of wicked 
amusement from the extremely senti- 
mental relations she succeeded in es- 
tablishing with my kind old father, to 
which he submitted with much patient 
good-humor. I think she must have 
been attracted by him when she had 
known him many years before in his 
youth ; but she would insist on spend- 
ing most of her time seated with him 
in a bower in the garden, and vehe- 
mently dismissed any of the junior 
members of the family who ventured 
near the favored spot. To our young 
eyes they seemed a very ancient couple 
to be engaged in so romantic a flirta- 
tion ; but my father met our sarcastic 
congratulations by assuring us that she 
told him many good stories, and amused 
him very much. One of these in con- 
nection with her celebrated husband 
was comical enough. Sir Humphry 
was alone in his room one evening 
attired in a dressing-gown and a night- 
cap, constructed on the ancient conical 
pattern, with a tassel for the apex, of 
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which I suppose hardly a specimen 
could be found in these degenerate 
days. Suddenly he saw a mysterious 
light on the ceiling of his room for 
which he could not account in any way. 
His scientific zeal was roused at once 
to discover the cause; it must be a 
reflected light, perhaps from some 
celestial phenomenon in the sky. He 
rushed to the window and looked out, 
but all was as usual in the darkened 
heavens. He extinguished his lamp, 
thinking that its flame might have be- 
come singularly polarized on the ceil- 
ing; but there was no change in the 
circular light over his head except that 
it seemed growing brighter. He tried 
every plan he could think of to explain 
it, but in vain. The great man was 
completely puzzled —he stood gazing 
upward open-mouthed, while his acute 
brain was intent on the mystery. 
Presently, however, he became aware 
that the receptacle in which the wise 
brain was enclosed had a sensation of 
unpleasant warmth, while an odor, 
apparently due to the frizzling of hair, 
was making itself strongly felt. In- 
voluntarily he snatched off his night- 
cap, and then discovered that he had 
set fire to the tassel thereof in bending 
over the lamp while engaged in an 
experiment, and the strange circle of 
light was at once explained, to his no 
small indignation. 

Sir Walter Scott gives an admirable 
résumé of the history and character of 
Lady Davy in his journal (vol. i., p. 
107), to which we may refer our read- 
ers for further details of her eccen- 
tricities. 


At the time when we resided in 
Athens it was the home also of a splen- 
did old soldier, whose name, it is to be 
hoped, has not been forgotten in En- 
gland — General Sir Richard Church. 
Previous to his residence in Greece he 
had been appointed to suppress brig- 
andage in Italy, and had accomplished 
his onerous task with indomitable cour- 
age and admirable judgment. The 
most notable incidents of his striking 
career have already been published in 
the pages of ‘* Maga,” so I will speak 
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of him only as we knew him—a 
refined courtly gentleman, somewhat 
reserved and holding aloof from gen- 
eral society, but charming to those 
whom he allowed to be his friends. 
To me persenally,a mere young girl, 
he was exceptionally kind. I used to 
ride out every evening, and in that 
country an escort in addition to the 
groom was indispensable. During one 
whole year my father was unable to go 
with me, and, to my great delight, our 
ambassador, Sir Edmund (afterwards 
Lord) Lyons, arranged that I was to ac- 
company him whenever he had time for 
his evening ride. He was a delightful 
companion, and nothing could exceed 
his good-natured kindness to me, while 
the pleasure of those happy evenings 
was enhanced by the fact that General 
Church very frequently joined us. On 
one occasion his characteristic energy 
displayed itself in an amusing little 
incident. As it was much too hot in 
Attica to go out before the sun had set, 
the greater part of our ride was per- 
formed in starlight only, if there was 
no moon to brighten our way. One 
night, when it seemed unusually dark, 
I was riding between the two gentle- 
men, and was startled by our horses, 
all three, suddenly stopping and refus- 
ing to advance an inch on the road ; an 
obstacle of some kind there evidently 
was, and in the complete darkness it 
was unwise to force the horses to go on 
till we could ascertain what it was. 
The gentlemen called to the three 
grooms, following each of us respec- 
tively, to go forward and examine the 
mystery. Mine was an Italian, the 
other two were Greeks, but not one of 
them had the courage to move. They 
would have faced a band of soldiers, 
but a mysterious enemy, who might be 
demoniacal, was not to be lightly en- 
countered by the superstitious men. 
General Church gave vent to an ex- 
clamation which, if they had under- 
stood it, would have rendered them 
tolerably ashamed of themselves, and 
flinging himself off his horse, he put 
the bridle into Lord Lyons’s hand and 
went quickly forward ; then we heard 
him burst into a fit of laughter, and he 
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came back to us exclaiming, ‘It is 
nothing in the world but a sheep lying 
full length in the middle of the road. 
Here, you cowardly fellows,’’ he added 
in Greek \o the grooms, “ go and lift it 
out of the way at once,’’ which they 
did, slinking past the general in his 
manifest wrath with great trepidation. 

General Church occupied a very high 
position in the estimation of those 
who had the pleasure of knowing him 
in Athens, as well as in all parts of 
Greece. The noble history of his past 
career had won for him a great reputa- 
tion, and his presence was eagerly de- 
sired at court and in Athenian society 
generally, where the corps diplomatique 
and their adherents had infused a 
strong foreign element ; but he did not 
easily lend himself to the universal 
desire for his company. He led a very 
retired life, associating almost exclu- 
sively with his friends at the English 
Embassy, but his name still lives in 
Greece as an honored memory. En- 
gland lost one of her finest old soldiers 
when Sir Richard Church was laid in 
his last resting-place. 

Isaw Lord Lyons once again many 
years later when he came to Oxford to 
receive the degree of D.C.L. honoris 
causa. He called on us after the En- 
cenia, and when he saw me he turned 
to me, saying, ‘*Shall we take a ride 
together to Kephissia’”’ (a village near 
Athens) —he said it with a rather sad 
smile, for since those bright days of 
my youth, long past, he had himself 
gone through the vicissitudes of the 
Crimean war, where he did distin- 
guished service, and he felt that the 
weight of years would soon incapacitate 
him for the active devotion to his 
queen and country he had always dis- 
played; and so it proved too soon. 
He was most tenderly cared for at the 
last by his daughter, the Duchess of 
Norfolk, and passed away in strong 
faith and hope to the realms unseen. 


Another notable personage who was 
often in Athens while we were there, 
seems never to have been known and 
appreciated for his intellectual quali- 
ties, though his position, as ultimately 
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the occupant of a throne, gave a cer- 
tain prestige tohis name. Maximilian, 
crown prince of Bavaria at that time, 
was the elder brother of Otho, king of 
Greece, but very far in advance of that 
unsuccessful monarch in mental power 
and ahigh range of thought. He was 
a man of very pleasant manners, frank 
and unassuming; but I believe we 
owed it to the fact that we hailed from 
les Iles Britanniques that we had many 
opportunities of conversing with him, 
for he was delighted to have a chance 
of speaking in English with any one. 
He knew the language thoroughly, 
only, as it happened that the tutor from 
whom he acquired it was a native of 
Caledonia “ stern and wild,’’ he spoke 
it with the strongest possible Scottish 
accent, and even made use of broad 
Scotticisms with most ludicrous effect. 
I can never forget the dismay I experi- 
enced at the first speech he addressed 
to me. Like most young people, I 
often amused myself with writing 
verses, which were simply worthless, 
and defied all rules of versification. 
This propensity on my part had been 
mentioned by some indiscreet friend to 
the prince, and when I was presented 
to him at a court ball he met me with 
the astounding remark, “I hear you 
have been a great poet from your 
earliest childhood!’’ I trust he was 
speedily undeceived ; but the conver- 
sation having begun on this theme, 
gave him the opportunity of talking 
about many of our real poets, with 
whose works he appeared to be well 
acquainted. Had Maximilian been in 
his brother’s place events might have 
turned out very differently in Greece, 
but he was soon called to occupy his 
father’s throne in Bavaria. His sub- 
sequent history and that of his family 
were deeply sad. His own death re- 
sulted from what appeared to be a 
most trifling accident ; and the tragic 
fate of his eldest son and successor, 
who was drowned in the dark lake, 
into which he dragged his best friend 
along with him, will not have been 
forgotten ; while the son who still lives 
as titular king is well known to be a 
hopeless lunatic, 
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One of my most interesting acquaint- 
ances at that period of my life was the 
Count Gonfalonieri, the friend and 
companion in prison of Silvio Pellico, 
who wrote ‘Le mie Prigione.”’ We 
had left our home in Greece for a few 
months one summer, and on board the 
steamer which was conveying us from 
Athens to Venice we met the devoted 
patriot, whose name was revered in 
Italy as that of one who had suffered a 
martyrdom in the effort to free his be- 
loved native land from the Austrian 
yoke. The remarkable volume in 
which Silvio Pellico gave an account 
of his ‘*‘ Prisons ”’ is still, we believe, 
popular at the present day, and its 
striking records have lately heen re- 
produced in a cheap edition ; but at 
that time it was most highly appre- 
ciated, and the name of his companion 
in captivity at once roused our strong- 
est interest, for we knew all he had 
suffered, and the noble endurance and 
self-devotion with which he had fought 
and agonized for that dear Italy to 
which had been given dono fatal della 
belta. The strife was over, the strug- 
gle ended, and he was an old man 
when we met him, whose white hair, 
soft as silk, fell round a countenance 
still strikingly handsome, faded and 
worn as it was, and contrasting with 
the sombre darkness of his eyes, where 
the fire of enthusiasm still flashed forth 
at the slightest allusion to the political 
condition of his native country. The 
prevailing expression of his fine old 
face was, however, that of intense 
sadness ; one poignant memory still 
pierced his heart with undying pain, in 
the bitter recollection of that cruel 
moment when, having been at length 
released from his dungeon, he heard 
that his idolized young wife had died 
during the period of his detention, and 
that his jailers had not even had the 
humanity to apprise him of the fact. 
To see her beautiful face light up with 
joy at his return, to be with her once 
again, had been the longing hope that 
alone brightened his dreary captivity, 
and all the while she had been lying 
wrapped in the dust of death, and 
nothing remained to him but the tomb- 
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stone that recorded the date of her de- 
parture long before. I do not think 
this cruel remembrance was ever ab- 
sent from Count Gonfalonieri’s mind 
night or day; but he seldom alluded 
to his mournful past in conversation 
with us, though he and I especially be- 
came great friends, and I enjoyed his 
society immensely. The evening be- 
fore we were to land at Venice he 
came to me when I happened to be 
alone on deck, and after ascertaining 
that no one was within hearing he 
asked me if I would grant him a little 
favor. I was ready to do anything I 
could for the gentle, courteous old man, 
and begged him to tell me how I could 
serve him. Then he said, lowering 
his voice to a whisper, that he had cer- 
tain compromising political documents 
with him which, if discovered by the 
custom-house officials, would consign 
him back to prison, and might even 
endanger his life. He was a marked 
man under suspicion, and everything 
he possessed would be carefully exam- 
ined ; but the luggage of a young En- 
glish girl travelling simply for pleasure 
with her parents would scarcely be 
looked at, and even if these incriminat- 
ing papers were found among my let- 
ters, it would not be supposed they 
could be there for any revolutionary 
purposes, — would I therefore consent 
to take charge of them and convey 
them safely on shore for him? I could 
restore them to him at the hotel. Of 
course I consented, and safely accom- 
plished his commission, with no other 
result but a rather comical look of dis- 
may on my father’s kind face when I 
told him I was assisting in the plot, I 
believed, of a secret society against the 
Italian government of the day. I never 
saw Count Gonfalonieri again after I 
restored his seditious papers to him, 
and he did not live long afterwards. 

A few years later, when we were 
settled in England, I had a somewhat 
similar mission to perform on behalf of 
a French gentleman who was a devoted 
adherent of the exiled King Louis 
Philippe. We had made his acquaint- 
ance at Constantinople as the compan- 
ion of Monsieur de Saulcy, a celebrated 
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savant, with whom we were intimate. 
He was a membre de l'Institut, and 
widely known for his numismatic stud- 
ies, whereby he had made some re- 
markable discoveries. His friend, 
however, was wholly absorbed in his 
devotion to the Orleans family, and 
when we parted he asked me whether 
I would undertake the task of posting 
letters for him in England at frequent 
intervals, addressed to his unfortunate 
king at Claremont. He said that he 
dared not risk its being known in Paris 
that he was in correspondence with 
the exiled royal family, and I imagine, 
from hints he gave me, that he was 
cherishing some secret plans on their 
behalf. The posting of his letters was 
an innocent enough proceeding, and so 
I forwarded many missives to the poor 
old king till death made his exile from 
France hopeless and final. My poor 
friend himself died soon after, a dis- 
appointed and heartbroken man. 


Among our acquaintances while we 
lived in Athens there was one whose 
name claims no public recognition, but 
whose subsequent fate might well have 
brought him the honor and glory to 
which a willing and fearless perform- 
ance of duty in face of certain death 
amply entitled him. He was a young 
English officer on leave from his regi- 
ment, in good circumstances, and 
highly connected, with the golden 
promise of a happy and successful life 
shining unclouded before him. He 
lives in my recollection as the very em- 
bodiment of light-hearted gaiety and 
enjoyment of existence. Frank and 
sweet-tempered, a first rate musician, 
and in every way a charming compan- 
ion, he frequented our house constantly 
during his stay in the Greek capital, 
and then passed from the sphere of 
our knowledge to resume the work of 
his profession ; but we heard of him 
soon again, when the Crimean war was 
at its height, as one of the six hundred 
who received the fatal order at Bala- 
clava, which sent them to inevitable 
destruction. With the rest of his noble 
comrades he, as Tennyson sang in his 
poem on the heroic action, 
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Asked not the reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die, 
and, well knowing his doom, galloped 
on to the field of death. A few hours 
later, when the desperate charge was 
over, he was found wounded in a most 
terrible manner, but perfectly calm and 
uncomplaining ; with a great effort he 
took from within his tunic a pocket- 
book containing bank-notes, and gave 
it to the officer bending over him, mur- 
muring, *“‘ For the poor,’’ and so ex- 
pired without another word. 


The celebrities whom I came across 
after our return to England were for 
the most part men who had won their 
laurels in literature. At the very first 
dinner-party to which I went I sat next 
to a gentleman whose conversation was 
strikingly brilliant and witty; I was 
told that he was William Aytoun, who 
had written ‘* Lays of the Scottish Cav- 
aliers,” and many other poems. I had 
read these with much enjoyment, and 
soon found an opportunity of telling 
him how greatly I admired them. He 
received my complimentary remarks in 
silence, and then made a speech, with 
the quaintest solemnity, which I found 
it rather difficult to answer. ‘It is 
very fortunate for me,” he said, “ that 
I can wrile verses; it is my only 
chance of winning favor, because I am 
so excessively ugly.’’ Involuntarily I 
turned to look at him, critically, for the 
first time, and saw that he had stated 
an undoubted fact. His homely face, 
with its large, rugged features, was 
certainly such as he had described it ; 
but his eyes were bright with lurking 
laughter, and his expression was so 
amiable and kindly that no one would 
have thought of describing him with 
the severity he had dealt to himself. I 
met him often afterwards, and found 
him not only amusing and interesting 
in conversation, but an admirable lit- 
erary critic, who gave me terse and 
clear accounts of many books of the 
day. 

Another poet with whom I spent a 
few days in a country-house was Wal- 
ter Savage Landor. I found him a 
very courteous, agreeable old gentle- 
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man ; but there was nothing whatever 
in his words or manner to indicate that 
he could have been the author of 
poems such as that in which the verse 
occurs, — 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


He seemed to me a man devoted to 
society, and especially to that which 
was to be found in the ranks of the 
upper ten thousand ; but perhaps I did 
not know him well enough to judge him 
fairly. 

It was otherwise as regards Longfel- 
low, with whom I had a much shorter 
acquaintance, but who impressed me as 
aman whose ardent spirit was on fire 
with thoughts and feelings that had 
little enough to do with this workaday 
world, and who was already soaring in 
imagination through those unknown 
spheres to which he passed in reality 
very soon after by the gates of death. 
So it was also in the case of Turgenev, 
the Russian novelist, with whom I had 
a long conversation only a very short 
time before he was taken from this 
world. He was a very picturesque- 
looking man, with long, grey hair float- 
ing round his keen, intellectual face. 
I was charmed with him, he was so 
gentle and sympathetic, and made no 
secret of the fact that he loved En- 
gland and the English for qualities and 
conditions of existence which he could 
not hope to find in the wide expanse of 
his native country. 


Within the last few years so many 
admirable accounts of what is called 
the Oxford Movement have heen given 
to the world that the subject has been 
exhausted to a degree which would 
render any reminiscence of the chief 
actors therein superfluous and unwel- 
come. I will therefore only briefly 
mention some of the notable actors in 
it whom I saw. I heard Cardinal New- 
man preach the sermon which was his 
only public utterance in Oxford after 
his secession to the Church of Rome. 
That startling step had been taken 
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many years before, and he had become 
old and worn, and had a trying cough 
which often interrupted his words ; 
but nevertheless he seized the oppor- 
tunity to deliver in his old home a 
highly controversial discourse, in which 
the claims of St. Peter, as he under- 
stood them, were set forth with un- 
compromising vehemence. His voice 
was never heard again in the city 
which had loved him so well after that 
day. I heard Dr. Pusey preach sev- 
eral times, but one of his sermons was 
so characteristic of the man that I re- 
member it with especial clearness ; he 
began it in these words : ‘* My brethren, 
let us go down alive into the pit ;’’ and 
thither indeed we did go, conducted by 
him with a minuteness of detail and a 
descriptive realism which made a for- 
eign lady who accompanied me declare 
emphatically that he must have visited 
the locality himself. A sermon by the 
gentle and poetic John Keble has left 
very little trace on my mind ; but it is 
otherwise with many eloquent addresses 
by which Henry Parry Liddon could 
hold the attention of his hearers en- 
chained during periods of unusual 
length. The last time I saw him, I 
had an opportunity of estimating the 
herculean labor he had undertaken in 
writing the “‘ Life”? of Dr. Pusey. At 
the time when the unattached students 
were admitted to Oxford, Dr. Pusey 
strongly objected to the innovation, and 
he came to see me on the subject, as 
he thought I could give him some 
information bearing upon it. Canon 
Liddon wished to have a record of that 
conversation, and I sat with him in his 
room, where he took it down in writing. 
Before I left him he said he should like 
to show me the material which had 
been placed in his hands for the 
** Life.”? He took me up to a room in 
Christ Church, which was filled from 
end to end with letters, papers, and 
pamphlets of every description ; they 
were heaped in shelves on the walls, 
they covered the floor, and there was 
scarcely room to stand without tread- 
ing on them. They seemed to me to 


indicate an appalling amount of work, 
such as could hardly be accomplished 
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in a lifetime. I said this to Canon 
Liddon, and he answered: ‘It is so, 
and I know that I shall not live to 
finish it.” He proved right in this 
conviction ; and it is thought that his 
arduous task, much too exhausting for 
his delicate state of health, hastened 
the end of his valuable life. With 
these more recent celebrities my rec- 
ords must close. 


It seems strange to think that all 
those of whom I have written — who 
are still such vivid personalities to me 
—should in truth have passed beyond 
all human sight and knowledge ; but 
happily those memories can never 
really die which are brightened with 
the fair lustre of noble qualities and 
brilliant genius. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
COLOR-MUSIC.1 
A SUGGESTION OF A NEW ART. 

THERE are many considerations that 
lend some plausibility to the fancy that 
future times may see the birth of a 
new art that shall appeal to the emo- 
tions through color alone, in the same 
way that music makes its appeal 
through sound. It is true that no 
mechanism, no instrument at present 
exists that can pass before our eyes 
notes and chords of color such as music 
sends to our ears, nor, if this were 
possible, could our feelings at present 
correspond to them, or give them 
meaning ; neither has the color-com- 
poser yet come forward who can reveal 
to us a new mode of expression, who 
can appeal to our emotions through a 
fresh medium, perhaps with a delicacy 
and keenness of sensation unknown 
before. 

Color seems to have every element 
necessary for exciting feelings as deep 
and as sympathetic as any that music 
calls forth, if only the appeal can be 
made and understood. 

Already in some measure there is an 

1 It is only fair to the author to state that this 


article was sent to me so long ago as April, 1893. — 
Eb. Nineteenth Century. 
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association of ideas with colors, as in 
the gay effect of bright hues and the 
sombre influence of dark ; and the ex- 
perience of a sunset is witness to the 
influence that color can exert, and the 
depth of feeling it is capable of stimu- 
lating. 

Is it possible to create an art that 
shall appeal to us in a kindred way to 
music, and to educate our perceptions 
so that we may appreciate the melody 
and harmony of color as we now ap- 
preciate the melody and harmony of 
sound ? 

The analogy of color to sound is one 
consideration that may lead us to think 
that we can perhaps answer yes. 

Objectively, and as a matter of phys- 
ical science, the two are so far alike 
that both are wave motions, though of 
different kinds ; the pitch of a sound 
and the color of a light are both de- 
pendent on the number of vibrations ; 
violet light and high notes result from 
frequent vibrations ; red light and low 
notes from comparatively few vibra- 
tions, and probably, though not of 
necessity, they would arouse similar 
sensations. The thunder of a storm 
might conceivably be represented by 
low notes and red color, the lightning 
by high notes and violet light. 

The range of audible sound com- 
prises about eleven octaves, the range 
of musical sound about seven; the 
range of visible light is less than one 
octave ; the range of artistic color may, 
perhaps, be less, as is the case with 
sound ; but the seemingly narrow lim- 
its of color to less than one octave is 
more verbal than real, for if we con- 
sider that the limits of musical sound 
lie between forty and four thousand 
vibrations in a second, while the limits 
of visible light lie between four hun- 
dred and sixty millions of millions and 
six hundred and eighty millions of mil- 
lions in the same time, it would seem 
probable that a larger number of colors 
and tints could be appreciated by the 
eye than notes by the ear, and that, 
therefore, the variation producible by 
combination of colors is greater than 
the variation possible by musical com- 
bination into chords, while the change 
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from tint to tint could be incomparably 
more gradual and delicate than the 
change from note to note. But how 
far it would be possible or desirable to 
have scales of color, starting from dif- 
ferent points and with intervals be- 
tween the tints or colors, dependent on 
certain proportions between their re- 
spective vibrations, I am not prepared 
to guess. 

One element of sound-music is cer- 
tainly essential to color-music (if the 
words may for clearness’ sake be al- 
lowed), and that is the movement. In 
a picture or in decoration, we can get a 
single chord of color, a pleasing combi- 
nation enough in its way, but some- 
thing, it seems to me, incomparably 
feebler than a moving, changing com- 
bination ; just as melody or harmony 
is far more potent in its appeals to 
our emotions than the reiteration of a 
single chord. It is this movement and 
change that would constitute the new 
art, if such there is to be, and if this 
be not possible or artistic, then color- 
music cannot be, though much more 
than this is needed in conjunction with 
it. 

At present no such use is made of 
color as in music is made of sound ; in 
a picture, however important the col- 
oring may be, it is subordinate, the 
picture is possible without it, and 
monochromatic reproductions give in 
considerable measure the idea of the 
picture. But in music the sound is 
essential, the art is impossible without 
it; for though a musician can appre- 
ciate a composition by reading the 
score, yet the real basis is the sound 
that the musical symbols call to mind. 

But there seems every reason for 
thinking that color is capable, not only 
of exciting our emotions, but of suggest- 
ing ideas. Some attention has been paid 
of late to the association of colors and 
sounds, which would seem to show that 
both are capable of stimulating thought, 
and that certain colors arouse the same 
ideas as certain sounds. At the Con- 
gress of Experimental Psychology in 
1892, Professor Gruber gave an account 
of such association, which he has been 
studying for some years, saying that 
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the vowel e was accompanied by the 
sensation of yellow, i by blue, o by 
black, and so on through the long list 
of Roumanian vowels and diphthongs, 
and also to some extent with numbers. 

But it is probably within the per- 
sonal experience of most imaginative 
people that there is this association of 
color and sound, and that the associa- 
tion is closer between musical sound 
and color than between other sound 
and color. 

As yet the sense for appreciating 
meaning in color is undeveloped, and 
the question is whether it is possible to 
develop what little at present exists so 
far as to respond as readily to changes 
of hue as we now can to changes of 
sound. The necessary elements seem 
to exist, and the possibilities of increas- 
ing the powers of a sense by use are 
almost unlimited, as witness the keen 
perception of specialists in all direc- 
tions, and the development of other 
senses in the blind by increased exer- 
cise. Thus from this side of the ques- 
tion color-music seems feasible enough, 
if only we can get the color-composer 
to write the music, and the instrument 
on which to play it. 

What such au instrument would have 
to be like is by no means obvious, but 
it is probable that colored lights would 
have to be employed in preference to 
colored materials, or at least that light 
must pass through transparent colors, 
not be reflected from opaque substances. 
One’s imagination is hardly fired by the 
thought of watching the unfolding of 
a long roll of paper printed in many 
colors and tints by elaborate chromo- 
lithography ; but other methods seem 
to have about them the possibilities of 
much that is beautiful. 

The first to suggest itself is naturally 
a series of vacuum-tubes or vacuous 
chambers that could be had in any de- 
sired variety, that could be illuminated 
in succession or combination by the 
use of a keyboard, on playing the notes 
on which the electric current would 
pass through different tubes. Contacts 
could be made so easily that the most 


1 Nature, August 11, 1892. 
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elaborate chords or combinations of 
colors could be played with the utmost 
simplicity, and the intensity of the 
light, corresponding to the loudness of 
sound, could be varied, as in a piano, 
by using a pedal to alter the intensity 
of the current, so causing the tubes to 
shine with a brilliant light or to glow 
in the softest of hues. Such an instru- 
ment could be made on any scale ; it 
could be used out of doors and be seen 
by thousands ; it could be placed in the 
largest hall, or it could be adapted to 
the most modest private requirements ; 
while there would be no fear of annoy- 
ing our neighbors with our perform- 
ances. 

It requires no great effort of the im- 
agination to picture the beauty of such 
effects, even with vacuum-tubes as we 
know them now, when practically no 
artistic effects are ever aimed at with 
them ; and if to such displays were 
added the power to appreciate the 
meaning put into them by a great 
color-composer, it seems scarcely too 
fanciful to imagine that the influence 
upon our feelings and our thoughts 
would be, not less but more than any 
influence of music now. 

The charming: effects of colored 
fountains also suggest that much might 
be done with them to produce the de- 
sired effects, and the ease and sim- 
plicity with which many different 
combinations could be obtained points 
them out as possible accessories to 
vacuum tubes or chambers. 

Other instrumental possibilities there 
are, but none that seem to promise 
either such beauty or complexity of 
effects or such simplicity of manipula- 
tion. There is the dispersion of light 
through prisms, and its recombination 
in various ways ; there is the mingling 
of light passed through moving colored 
glasses; there are as possible acces- 
sories the phenomena of polarized 
light, or iridescence and fluorescence, 
and there are fireworks, that Mr. 
Haweis referred to in ‘* Music and 
Morals,’? when suggesting the color- 
art, in a very definite way twenty years 
ago. After referring to the present ac- 
companiments of vulgar patterns, loud 
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noises, and stupid contrasts, he goes 
on to write of possibilities : ‘* What a 
majestic symphony might not be played 
with such orchestral blazes of incom- 
parable hues! what delicate melodies 
composed of single floating lights, 
changing and melting from one slow 
intensity to another through the dark, 
until some tender dawn of opal from 
below might perchance receive the last 
fluttering pulse of ruby flame, and pre- 
pare the eye for some new passage of 
exquisite color !’’ Such an effect could 
surely never fail to charm; such an 
effect is certainly possible by means of 
electricity. 

But a new art must be a gradual 
growth, and the first stages are likely 
enough to pass unnoticed at the time 
they are occurring; it may therefore 
be worth while to ask if any indications 
can be seen now that can be thought to 
be the starting-point for a new depar- 
ture in the direction talked of here. 

So far as one but very imperfectly 
acquainted with painting can judge, 
there are signs that, on the one hand, 
color is receiving more attention on its 
own account than was formerly the 
case, that the ** scheme of color”’ is 
made to override the accuracy or the 
detail of the picture, as in the works of 
the impressionists ; and, on the other 
hand, there are considerable indications 
of a growing appreciation of work in 
monochrome. 

If this be so, it seems to me that 
both are indications of an independent 
color-art, though they are susceptible 
of other interpretations also, and per- 
haps more plausibly. 

There would seem to be some proba- 
bility that, if color were elevated into 
a separate art, its connection with 
painting would gradually cease ; not 
only does it seem to be a general rule 





that, if a thing is put to a more impor-| Ruskin suggests 


tant use, it ceases to be used in sub- 
ordinate ways, but if color came to 
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necessity that, even granting the ex- 
istence of color-music, color-pictures 
should not still continue. But there is 
a growing appreciation of monochro- 
matic art, and it would seem probable 
that increased attention to light and 
shade by both artists and observers 
might lead to the representation of 
effects now produced by color by 
means of more delicate renderings of 
tone. It may be thought, too, that, 
were we more educated in this respect, 
we could appreciate finer distinctions 
than we now do; and if there is much 
charm about a work that leaves a great 
deal to the imagination, there would 
seem to be a possibility of charming in 
monochrome that is denied to the more 
realistic multichrome. 

* Arrangements”? in one or two 
colors, and productions in sepia, or 
other tones, where truth of color is not 
aimed at, as well as the increasing im- 
portance of art and artists in ‘ black 
and white,”’ all seem tendencies in the 
same direction. 

There is the consideration also that 
in sculpture — the art of solid form — 
color no longer pleases. ‘ The truest 
grandeur of sculpture,’’ says Mr. Rus- 
kin, **I believe to be in the white 
form ; something of this feeling may 
be owing to the difficulty, or rather the 
impossibility, of obtaining truly noble 
color upon it ; but if we could color the 
Eigin marbles with the flesh tints of 
Giorgione, I had rather not have it 
done.} 

It is not very obvious why we should 
prefer solid form in monochrome and 
linear form in wmultichrome; and, 
especially if color-music should put 
color to a higher use, it seems possible 
that the artists of the future may come 
to feel that it is too difficult a task to 
express color as they wish, just as Mr. 
the difficulty of ade- 
sculpture may have 
with our preference 


quately coloring 
something to do 


have the increased meaning contem- | for it uncolored. 


plated in color-music, the color-expres- 
sion possible in a picture would be, by 
comparison, so feeble and inadequate 
that it might at last be given up; 
though, if this were not so, there is no 


But it is certain that color is far too 
precious to be abolished from painting 
until some other and more noble use is 


1 Modern Painters, vol. ii., sect. 2, chap. 4. 
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found for it; though if such use is to 
be found in color-music, then it seems 
not improbable that its connection with 
painting may cease, to, in the long run, 
the advantage of painting itself. 

Perhaps there are some respects in 
which even now painting suffers by the 
use of color; it certainly adds much to 
the difficulty of painting, and it is 
sometimes the case that the more im- 
portant truths of light and shade are 
sacrificed to the less important truths 
of color —less important because, in 
the representation of form, light and 
shade are far more concerned than 
color. 

Moreover, there are not lacking some 
considerations that show an incompati- 
bility between color and form that only 
the greatest can overcome. 

Much of Oriental and other semi- 
civilized coloring is of very high qual- 
ity indeed, but is accompanied by a 
glaringly inadequate representation of 
form, and when contact with Western 
nations brings a desire for form in 
their art, they but too often fail to ac- 
quire the form, and lose the color in 
the attempt. Are we to think that this 
is an effort to work in too complex a 
medium ? that it might be feasible 
enough in early stages, when so much 
is not required either in the delineation 
of form or in coloring, but that, as de- 
velopment goes on, more and more is 
required in all directions, until so much 
is asked from each that it is not possi- 
ble to give it in all, and a separation 
takes place, in order that the require- 
ments from each division of art may be 
adequately met? Many of the con- 
siderations here put forward receive 
additional emphasis when, instead of 
being thought of empirically, and in 
relation to only one or two kindred 
phenomena, they are brought into line 
with the general tendency of evolution, 
and especially when compared with the 
evolution of sound-music. 

It was the consideration of what the 
development of color ought to be, in 
accordance with the general principles 
common to all progress, that first led 
me to the fancy that an art of color- 
music might be feasible. The physical 
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science of color has long had a fascina- 
tion for me, and the philosophy of evo- 
lution has moulded all my thinking ; 
the combination of the two led me into 
the strange field of art, and induced 
me, with, perhaps, the boldness of 
ignorance, to suggest the possibility of 
& new one. 

The philosophy of evolution makes it 
clear that progress comes about by the 
differentiation of parts; that, for in- 
stance, those little organisms with por- 
tentously long names, which increase 
and multiply by growing big and then 
dividing into little bits, are succeeded 
in the scale of progress by organisms 
that have more and more specialized 
parts for the performance of such func- 
tions ; that other long-named things 
are more or less alike all over, and 
carry on all necessary activities with 
any part of their bodies indifferently ; 
while, on the other hand, the high- 
est organisms have highly specialized 
organs for the performance of very 
numerous functions, and close inter- 
relations among the different organs. 

The same thing is seen in social life ; 
in the earliest stages each man per- 
forms for himself all the few offices 
that are necessary, makes his own 
weapons and clothes, kills and cooks 
his own food, builds his own habitation 
if he has one, and so on; but now we 
have division of labor carried to a very 
high pitch, and, speaking generally, 
specialization is necessary for success. 

Thus the tendency is for the organs 
that at first do many things to become 
specialized for the performance of only 
a few things, or even parts of a thing, 
to be definitely occupied with that 
limited sphere, and to work most effec- 
tively in that limited field. 

It naturally follows that when we try 
to trace back the complicated phe- 
nomena of our modern civilization, we 
find a common origin for many widely 
different activities. Differentiation is 
a change from the simple to the com- 
plex, and the unravelling of the process 
of development leads us back to the 
simplicity of the early stages. 

The subject most akin to the devel- 
opment of color is the evolution of 
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sound; and if we hark back to the 
simplicity of the beginnings, we find 
ourselves in imagination by the camp- 
fire of a savage tribe, listening to the 
recital of, it may be, a fight or a hunt ; 
a limited vocabulary eked out with 
copious mimicry and gesticulation, and 
with much variation of tone and ac- 
cent, conveys to the excited listeners 
the doings of the day; then, it may 
be, a dance follows, to the accom- 
paniment of a chant sung by all the 
dancers ; and from such crude begin- 
nings we can trace change after change, 
differentiating more and more, and 
growing in complexity and definite- 
ness. 

The limited vocabulary becomes the 
many-volumed dictionary ; the dumb 
show, at first a necessity from the pau- 
city of words, develops into the art of 
acting ; the mimicry develops till it 
can reveal by delicate touches the 
nicest shades of a complicated mental 
condition ; and in the present day we 
have seen acting without words carried 
to a greater extent probably than at 
any previous time—a differentiation 
that may perhaps have the successful 
effect that usually attends specializa- 
tion. The excited or emotional speech 
of our camp-fire tends to develop into 
chant or recitative or song ; the story 
once told with success will be repeated, 
and the most effective parts empha- 
sized, perhaps repeated by themselves, 
and gradually song may emerge ; and 
if it possibly thus gives origin to vocal 
music, it is no less the ancestor of 
oratory, and oratory seeks frequently 
to influence not so much by the matter 
as by the manner of the speech, and 
therefore uses that variation of tone 
and pitch, of hurried vehemence and 
deliberate pauses, that is calculated to 
impress the feelings of the audience. 
While one who wishes to impress by 
the matter of his speech uses but little 
variation in his tone, there is a monot- 
ony of tone appropriate to the appeal 
to the most developed individuals on 
their intellectual side — say to the read- 
ing of an elaborate paper to the Royal 
Society — that is wholly out of place in 
a popular gathering ; and that is also 
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as characteristic of a calm and con- 
trolled nature as the excited speech is 
of an uncontrolled or emotional per- 
son. 

And that imaginary dance in which 
all present took part would tend to be- 
come an entertainment. There would 
come a differentiation into performers 
and spectators, until ultimately we 
arrive at the skirt dance of one per- 
former and the looking on of hundreds. 
Again, the primitive dance was at first 
accompanied by the song of the per- 
former, or rather perhaps his shouts ; 
later by the vocal accompaniment of 
the spectators, by the beating of drums 
and other crude instruments ; and later 
still by the more elaborate accompani- 
ment of special performers. Gradually 
also there has come about a separation 
of instrumental music from either vocal 
music or dance. We have for many 
purposes the complex orchestra, and 
for still more specialized effects of the 
highest kind we have the combination 
of a few stringed instruments, as if, 
when the most refined delicacy is re- 
quired, when the greatest complexity 
is demanded from each member, it is 
best to have the utmost specialization ; 
there seem to be limits to the amount 
of combination feasible when the very 
highest results are aimed at. 

This would seem to suggest that spe- 
cialization in the sister art of painting 
that I referred to when I spoke of 
monochromatic pictures and the bene- 
fits that would perhaps spring from 
increased attention to light and shade ; 
and inasmuch as color in nature or art 
is mainly a relative question depending 
on illumination, there appears to be the 
more reason for thinking that mono- 
chromatic pictures might come to be 
preferred to polychromatic ones. I 
pointed out that this differentiation has 
already come about in sculpture, the 
art of solid form ; and in this connec- 
tion it is of interest to note that such 
tendency to color statuary as does exist 
is found in Roman Catholic art; the 
lack of evolution in the art accom- 
panies the lack of progress in thought 
natural to a creed whose motto is 
** semper eadem.”’ 




















Color-Musice. 


It is unnecessary to go at much 
length into the other differentiations 
in the art of music ; the numerous in- 
struments, the many different kinds 
of composition — sonatas, symphonies, 
fugues, rondos, nocturnes, operas of 
many sorts, and so on, and special fea- 
tures such as the theme or Leit-motif, 
introduced as characteristic of certain 
people, events, or ideas, throughout a 
composition. 

It would seem that the added defi- 
niteness thus given to music by the 
constant association of ideas with 
sound or musical phrases is eminently 
in accord with the general principles of 
evolution ; and I may be permitted to 
add in parenthesis that this innovation 
by Weber, developed by Wagner, is 
the most likely reason for such music 
as they have given us being “the 
music of the future,’? and that by a 
curious contrast the effort to combine 
many arts in one production so charac- 
teristic of much of Wagner’s most 
elaborate work is from the abstract 
point of view a retrogression. 

But the Leit-motif is strongly sug- 
gestive of the idea that, if certain 
sounds can be used to convey very 
definitely and clearly certain ideas, 
people, or events, no less clearly can 
definite significations attach to certain 
colors ; and it seems probable that, if 
color-music is to exist at all, the asso- 
ciation of certain colors with certain 
ideas will be a very prominent feature 
of the art. 

If now we turn from the extensive 
development that has taken place in 
the art of sound, to see what develop- 
ment there has been in the art of color, 
we shall find, I think, that it has been 
far less marked. 

Pictures may be said to have had 
their origin in the utilitarian picture- 
writing when written languages had no 
existence ; from this point there was 
differentiation into writing proper and 
into pictures possessing more or less 
the nature of art. From the pictorial 
representation on the barks of trees, or 
by scratches on the rocks, came gradu- 
ally the detachment of the bark from 
the tree, the carving of the solid wood 
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into solid shapes, the marking on softer 
stones, and modelling in clay. 

The detached bark may be thought 
of as the ancestor of our writing paper 
and our picture canvases ; the carved 
wood and the modelled clay as the 
beginning of sculpture and decorative 
architecture. 

But the differentiation in picture- 
making has not been very extreme. 
Drawings at first were more symbolical 
than correct copies of the objects rep- 
resented ; and when considerable prog- 
ress had been made with the coloring 
of pictures, it was frequently accompa- 
nied by bad drawing, a reference to 
which was made when I spoke of semi- 
civilized coloring. We have already 
noticed a tendency to differentiate 
color, and let the scheme of color be 
the object to aim at. We may perhaps 
consider the further specialization of 
color into a separate art, accompanied 
by movement and much more definite 
meaning, a not improbable evolution 
on the lines we have been tracing; 
there would be increased definiteness 
of function, increased complexity of 
effects, increased differentiation. 

And bearing in mind Mr. Ruskin’s 
remark that the preference for uncol- 
ored sculpture may be partly due to the 
difficulty of adequate coloring, and re- 
membering the related fact of the 
excellence of the effect obtained by 
quartets of strings when the capabili- 
ties of each instrument are developed 
to the utmost, we may see some plaus- 
ibility in the fancy that the possibilities 
of color cannot be fully developed in 
conjunction with drawing, nor the pos- 
sibilities of light and shade display 
their fullest powers in connection with 
color. 

If we ask how it is that color is so 
far behind sound in artistic develop- 
ment, the answer is not far to seek. 
Other things being equal, simple phe- 
nomena develop earlier than complex 
ones ; and when we consider how much 
our scientific knowledge of light has 
been helped by the analogy of sound, 
when we remember the delicacy and 
refinement of color in comparison with 
sound, the lateness of our knowledge of 
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many color phenomena, the additional 
skill required for investigation of such 
phenomena, and the more complex 
sensations aroused by color, together 
with the obscurity still enveloping the 
nature of light and our perceptions of 
its effects — when we consider all this, 
we shall see abundant reason for its 
slow progress. 

Moreover, if no other method at 
present known to us, except electricity, 
is capable of producing the desired ef- 
fects, there is at least a reason for the 
non-appearance of color-music in our 
midst ; for, if the idea had existed, the 
realization would have been impossible 
until quite recent years. 

It may seem waste of time to argue 
in serious fashion for the creation of a 
new art; it may be especially foolish 
for one to do so who has no claim to 
artistic knowledge; it may be all a 
foolish, unrealizable dream; but at 
least it suggests only the fuller use of a 
potent agent of pleasure and of good. 
It is not destructive of existing arts ; it 
may be unpracticable, but it is not ret- 
rograde. 

It must, however, be remembered 
that the suggestions here made would 
appeal with much more strength were 
it possible to illustrate them by the per- 
formance of an electrical color-organ, 
such as is possible even now, and 
which, in fact, I have actually made. 

WILLIAM SCHOOLING. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
A DRIVE FROM PARIS TO NICE. 

WE had often desired the opportu- 
nity of leaving for the nonce our 
conventional and prosaic method of 
travelling, and of undertaking with 
horses and carriage a long continental 
journey by road. 

The autumn was fast approaching, 
and a_ week’s uninterrupted wet 
weather made us long to be in balmy 
southern France where the palm and 
the orange-tree flourish. So in the 


early days of September we had al- 
ready decided to drive from Paris to 
Nice, a distance, if I do not err, of six 
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hundred and fifty miles, and began to 
seriously consider our route and to 
make the necessary preparations. From 
a general map of France, and from 
maps of every department that we were 
to traverse, we traced our route via 
Marseilles. Our intention was to 
travel slowly, not at break-neck speed 
for the dubious honor of creating a 


frecord ; but in order not to tediously 


prolong our journey we did not intend 
to diverge from our appointed route 
by going whithersoever a picturesque 
scene, an historical reminiscence, or a 
popular tradition attracted us. 

We landed at Le Havre, whence we 
went direct by rail to Paris, where our 
groom, two horses, and a trap, had 
already preceded us. Here I am re- 
minded of the incredulous surprise of 
some Parisians when they heard that 
we were about to drive to Nice: Sa- 
pristi ! vous n’arriverez pas demain, c’ est 
une belle promenade alors, etc. Our 
impedimenta though not large was 
ample —two portmanteaux, some rugs 
and mackintoshes, a supply of tools, a 
dozen horseshoes, two extra shafts, 
and various additional harness for both 
horses, which, throughout the journey, 
were driven tandem. 

At length we were en route, early on 
the morning of September 23, for 
Charenton, two and a half kilométres 
south-east of the enceinte of Paris. 
Our patience was nearly exhausted by 
the miles of hideous pavé that we had 
to traverse, when we were relieved by 
finding ourselves on the broad, smooth, 
and finely macadamized route nationale. 
After a few minutes’ halt at a farm- 
house, where we asked for water and 
clover for the horses, we proceeded to 
Melun. There seemed to be a certain 
charm on the following morning about 
this prettily situated town that much 
impressed us ; the cloudless canopy of 
blue contrasted well with the white 
houses, and enhanced the bright, clean 
appearance of the streets, along which 
were purling streams of limpid water. 
Before midday we entered historic 
Fontainebleau, and halted at the out- 
skirts of the forest. A few minutes’ 
quest brought us before a charming 
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glade. Here we unharnessed, and hav- 
ing tethered the horses we sat down a& 
la turque or sprawled before our simple 
and plentiful lunch. Quaint old Mon- 
tereau, which we reached an hour be- 
fore nightfall, seemed to be wild with 
excitement in consequence of the pas- 
sage of troops returning from the great 
Eastern Manceuvres. ‘‘Can we pass 
the night here ?’’ we asked of several. 
** Impossible, il n’y a pas de place,’ was 
the reply. Indeed there was not, we 
were assured, even stabling for one 
horse, but an old inhabitant brought us 
to the Hotel du Grand Monarque. We 
thankfully prepared ourselves for the 
table Whéte, which, as was to be ex- 
pected, was attended by many officers. 
How insensible some people are of the 
** timess of things,’? to employ a hack- 
neyed expression! An ill-advised dis- 
cussion between an officer and a civilian 
upon the merits of the French and the 
German armies threatened to make us 
unwilling witnesses of a serious dis- 
pute which was happily arrested by a 
few opportune words from a brother 
officer. The Hétel du Grand Monarque 
is an historic place, for in a certain 
large bedroom that two of us occupied 
there is the following interesting in- 
scription : — 
Napoléon Ier 
14 février 
1814, 


An early hour next morning saw us 
proceeding to Sens, outside which we 
halted and searched for an idyllic, re- 
poseful spot, ‘‘far from the madding 
crowd,’’ on the banks of a pretty 
meandering mill-stream, near which 
were fortunately stables and coach- 
house. We lingered long on the um- 
brageous spot that we had chosen, as 
we were loth to emerge from that into 
the now oppressive heat of the after- 
noon. As we slowly drove from Sens 
we could not help expressing our ad- 
miration of the picturesqueness of the 
country, which seemed kaleidoscopic in 
its alternations of vineyards and wooded 
hills, varied vegetation, and ploughed 
lands. As we entered the village, or 
rather town, of Villecien, a monument 
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in the form of a broken column at- 
tracted us. We halted to read and 
copy the inscription, and _ instantly 
there was around us a crowd of inhab- 
itants of the place, each of whom 
evidently desired to know for what 
purpose we foreigners were examining 
the monument. A mournful interest 
attaches to the inscription, as will be 
seen :— 

A cet endroit, le 18 septembre 1870, & 
74g heures du soir, ont été odieusement 
fusillés par les Prussiens, contrairement 
aux lois de guerre et aux droits des gens, 
les citoyens, etc. 


The names of four unhappy French 
citizens follow here, and lastly the sig- 
nificant words, Souvenons-nous. We 
heard with surprise that about forty 
kilométres_ still separated us from 
Joigny, where we were to pass the 
night. We should probably have ar- 
rived there before nightfall had not the 
unexpected happened at Villeneuve-le- 
roi, where we found that a loose shoe 
made the horse, Gipsy, painfully lame. 
Nearly an hour elapsed before we 
could proceed. Night overtook us at 
the village of St. Julien, where we 
would certainly have halted had there 
been even a modest auberge. So we 
were compelled to go to Joigny; and 
when at length we could discern the 
distant glimmering lights of that town, 
we were glad that our day’s journey, 
which had commenced at 8 A.M., was 
about toend. The sounds of a military 
convivial banquet, given to the officers 
of a regiment of cuirassiers which had 
just returned from the grand mancu- 
vres, were resounding through our 
hotel. As toast after toast was drunk 
we recalled to mind those old and 
quaint lines written upon that long 
rivalry between Joigny and Auxerre 
as to the quality of their respective 
wines : — 

Cher Auxerrois, si vous voulez m’en croire, 
Contre Joigny ne lancez plus vos traits. 
Occupez-vous du noble soin de boire ! 


As it would have been very unwise 
unnecessarily to fatigue our horses, we 
determined to go no further than 
Auxerre, a distance of about twenty 
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kilométres, on the following morning, 
where we arrived before noon. This 
respite from our travelling was not un- 
welcome. After lunch we sauntered 
through the town, to sketch, to see the 
shops, the public buildings, etc., and 
brought our peregrinations to a close 
by a bathe in the Yonne. We soon 
saw how the configuration of the 
country beyond Auxerre changes. In- 
stead of traversing a region monoto- 
nously flat, beautiful as it is in its 
cultivation, we were ascending hills 
wooded to their summit, and passing 
through valleys charming in the varied 
hues of their vegetation. We reached 
Avallon early in the afternoon without 
having once halted en route, and, from 
the crowd of inquisitive inhabitants 
that we brought around us, it seemed 
that we were regarded as a phenome- 
non, or as intruders that had come to 
disturb the tranquil tenor of life at that 
obscure town. 

We decided that at our next destina- 
tion, Saulieu, we should give the 
horses at least one day’s absolute rest. 
Throughout our tour, it was not, for- 
tunately, our destiny to pass a day or 
two in a town as truly Oriental in its 
contempt for cleanliness as Saulieu. 
If you refer to a gazetteer, you will 
find this town described as a place of 
some antiquity, still possessed of ves- 
tiges of Roman times, but to us it 
seemed appropriate to describe it as 
‘religious and malodorous.’”? We 
heard church bells from dawn to eve ; 
and the disregard for health that was 
shown in the accumulation of refuse 
in the streets was such as you would 
expect to find in the East. Even the 
abreuvoir that stands outside those 
medizeval ramparts still existent, is not 
untainted. We were indeed thankful 
to quit this place, where we remained 
two days, for Autun. 

When we had passed through the 
crudely paved, grass-overgrown streets, 
and gratefully turned on to the high- 
way, we came upon a large, peculiarly 
constructed cross. As every traveller 
familiar with France knows, this is not, 
per se, at all singular, as throughout 
the country there are to be found on 
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(the highways crosses and statuettes of 


the Virgin ensconced in a niche, and 
images of the Crucifixion, before which 
the devout Catholic wayfarer may 
linger for a moment absorbed in his 
devotions. The inscription, a curious 
one, is worth repeating : 


O Crux, ave! spes unica hoc 
Passionis tempore, 
1870-71. 


This is eloquent of the righteous 
horror of one who, at his own expense, 
we were told, offered a public expiation 
for the crimes of those who brought 
upon fair France the année terrible. 
Often did we halt to admire the vine- 
clad slopes, fertile valleys, and the 
charming vistas that the mountains 
and their meandering paths presented. 
The time passed quickly, too quickly 
for us whom splendid weather rendered 
buoyant in spirits and loth to bring our 
day’s journey to an end. We asked a 
passing paysanne whether we were near 
an auberge. There was nothing to be 
seen except a chateau by the roadside. 
Here we were courteously permitted to 
bring horses and trap into the court- 
yard, and a liberal pourboire to the 
stableman assured us his services. In 
an adjoining field, with large rugs im- 
provised as tablecloths, we had oui 
lunch, the merits of which were in. 
creased by some excellent wines, In. 
deed, one of us could not help repeating 
those words of Lieutenant Stairs, who, 
we are told in that interesting book, 
‘¢ With Stanley’s Rear Guard,’’ rose 
from his lunch amid the African wilds, 
with the remark, *‘ Thank God for my 
good lunch ! ”’ 

When we had entered Autun, the 
sight of the placid river Arroux in- 
duced us to bring the horses to the 
riverside for a dip, but they were so 
refractory that nothing but force 
brought them into it. During the 
table @héte a guest, who knew how 
and whence we had come, ventured to 
remark that he thought that a certain 
paragraph in the Petit Journal referred 
to us. 

Naturally astonished, we asked for a 
copy of that newspaper (September 
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23). 
lines in length, was pointed out to us, 
and there can be no question that it is 
we who form the subject of its re- 


The paragraph, about twenty 


marks. The paragraph commences: 
‘* Voyageurs excentriques: il y a pré- 
sentement sur les grandes routes entre 
Paris et Nice une famille anglaise,’ 
etc., and concludes iis remarks by pay- 
ing a not undeserved compliment: 
‘** Les chevaux sont de jolies bétes et 
font des étapes énormes.’’ We had no 
doubt that it was a ubiquitous, Argus- 
eyed journalist who had discovered us 
at Auxerre ; for on our coming there 
we had to endure what then appeared 
to us to be the officious inquisitiveness 
of a certain gentleman who “ button- 
holed ”’ one of us. 

A penetratingly cold mist enveloped 
Autun when we left in the early morn- 
ing for Mont St. Vincent. We madea 
halt before noon, as dark clouds over- 
hung us, and threatened to abruptly 
stay our progress along those solitary 
but picturesque mountainous roads. 
We drew up at a farmhouse. In the 
kitchen, seated near a huge open fire- 
place, in which were the embers of a 
wood fire, was the fermiére, rocking a 
cradle to the measured rhythm of a 
nursery ditty. ‘* Could we stable our 
horses ?”? we asked. ‘ Certainement, 
monsieur, vous étes le bienvenu,”’ was 
the courteous answer. The genial rays 
of the sun suddenly appearing induced 
us to have our lunch in the open air, 
which we did. We now held a *“‘con- 
fab’? as to whether it would be ad- 
visable to attempt to reach Mont St. 
Vincent, which was still about sixty 
kilométres from us. What could we 
do, many miles from civilization, if we 
were caught in the coming deluge ? 
We went on, however. Night came ; 
we were still apparently far from our 
destination. Could we have mistaken 
the road? ‘ Vous y étes,’’ was the 
encouraging reply of several peasants. 
With a sigh of relief we found our- 
selves at the base of the last hill on the 
summit of which stands Mont St. 
Vincent. All that this place could 
offer us, which we had imagined to be 
a modern town, was an auberge more 
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spacious than comfortable. Our anx- 
iety to quit our quarters impelled us to 
set out in the morning for Macon ina 
persistent downpour of rain. Rain ? 
Within two hours after our departure 
it became one of those storms that 
Clement Scott once appositely de- 
scribed as a “storm not to be paral- 
leled on the Judgment Day.” What 
a sorry spectacle we presented! We 
were chilled and soaked, in spite of 
our mackintoshes ; the horses forlorn 
and wretched. The village of Blanzy 
seemed to us a haven of rest. We 
halted at the auberge, engaged bed- 
rooms, and hastily divested ourselves 
of our wet clothing, and ordered it to 
be dried at once. When three hours 
had elapsed, and we had recuperated 
our dejected spirits by an ample lunch, 
we proceeded on our way, as the rain 
had ceased. As we drew near to the 
Hotel des Champs-Elysées at Macon, 
which city, if I remember rightly, 
Lamartine has described as petite, mais 
gracieuse, we saw a crowd of about a 
hundred persons watching us. That 
they had been attracted thither by the 
paragraphs in the Petit Journal and 
many local papers we have no doubt, 
as we overheard several amongst the 
crowd remark, ‘‘ Ce sont les Anglais.”’ 

Our sojourn of two days at Macon, 
rendered universally famous from its 
wines, proved very agreeable. The 
aspect of the town, modernized in 
every way, must be completely changed 
since Lamartine’s time. It has lost its 
religious character, as the cathedral, 
the Romanesque church of St. Pierre, 
and other churches, semi-wrecked dur- 
ing the troublous times of the Revolu- 
tion, amply prove. The picturesque 
position of Macon on the banks of the 
Saone lends a certain charm to the 
place. Very interesting to the traveller 
is market day on the spacious quai du 
midi. 

Something of French home life may 
be learned as you watch the matron fol- 
lowed by her bonne, the modest bour- 
geois, the ouvrier in his eternal blouse, 
the white-capped peasant woman and 
the soldier slowly pass before the num- 
berless tents and huge umbrellas, be- 
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neath which are exposed for sale 
almost every necessary for the house- 
hold. A young Britisher appeared to 
be laboriously endeavoring to make 
himself understood in ‘ picturesque 
French,’ as Jerome would say. He 
desired a “*mouchwaw rouje,’? and 
offered a two-franc piece in payment, 
but the vendor graphically described 
that another thirty centimes were 
necessary by counting out six sous, 
and placing them on the bench. The 
Britisher naively supposed that his 
change was before him, and was taking 
it up amid the loud protests of the 
vendor, when we charitably interposed 
to explain matters. How often do we 
find our compatriots travelling on the 
Continent unable to say ‘‘bo to a 
goose ’’ in French ! 

Early in the morning we set out for 
the second city of France — graceful 
and animated Lyon. The weather 
was charming. There was a sky that 
vied with that of Nice, and the verdure 
along our route was beautifully fresh 
after the recent rain. We halted for 
lunch at Villefranche, which, like all 
towns that we had entered, is ap- 
proached by a long avenue of trees. A 
distinctive feature in French landscape 
is its arboriculture. It has been well 
said that the charm of the landscape in 
central France is its river and forest 
scenery —its waterside towns, vine- 
clad slopes, and forest-clad heights. 
The planted trees are in rows mathe- 
matically straight. There is no grace- 
ful confusion. It is art, not nature, 
that is the characteristic of French ar- 
boriculture. Indeed this artistic bent 
appears to some coldly formal and pre- 
cise, but a great authority — John Rus- 
kin —tells us that in stem, form, and 
foliage the trees throughout France are 
fine and graceful. 

Night had already overtaken us be- 
fore we were in sight of Lyon, where 
we resolved to remain two days in or- 
der to see most of what would interest 
us. We spent some time in going 
hither and thither in the endeavor 
to find a hotel with suitable stabling 
for Gipsy and Fanny, of whose com- 
fort strangers had often assured us we 
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thought too much. The fine quays, 
magnificent squares, the charming parc 
de la téte d’or, reminiscent of the Pari- 
sian Bois de Boulogne, and the spa- 
cious boulevards of Lyon, deservedly 
make the latter the second city of 
France. One of the finest panoramas 
in Europe is obtained from the heights 
of Fourvitres, where stands that fa- 
mous church of Notre-Dame, annually 
the shrine of countless pilgrims. It is 
known to few foreigners that it is toa 
solemn vow made at the foot of the 
altar of the old Notre-Dame that the 
new church owes its existence. It was 
solemnly vowed on October 10, in the 
année terrible, that if the Madonna pre- 
served the city from the Germans, the 
citizens would erect as a testimony of 
their gratitude a new church to Notre- 
Dame. 

It was our good fortune to make 
the acquaintance of a gentleman — La 
Chapelle by name — who, early in the 
‘* forties,’ journeyed in a crazy cabri- 
olet with two companions from Paris to 
Avignon. This old gentleman’s expe- 
riences of that time when the Iron 
Horse was just beginning to be known 
were most comical to us. <A touch of 
romance relieved the last stage of his 
journey. At a late hour in the night, 
he said, the cabriolet was abruptly 
brought to a halt by gendarmes who 
demanded passports of the occupants of 
the cabriolet. These essential papers 
could not be found, and so he and 
his companions were actually brought 
under escort to the city of the popes 
and remained under arrest until the 
following morning. Much as the lau- 
dator temporis acti may sigh for the 
bygone pleasures of travelling by dili- 
gence on execrable roads, varied by a 
sojourn in inns of monastic simplicity, 
the unconscionable slowness of the dil- 
igence or cabriolet made a journey of 
several hundred miles a sort of peni- 
tence or martyrdom. 

We reluctantly left stately Lyon, 
with its ‘blue, rushing, healthful- 
looking Rhone,” as Lord Macaulay de- 
scribes it in one of his letters, for 
antique Vienne. We set out early in 
the morning, and were obliged to en- 
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gage a man to show us out of the laby- 
rinth of streets and direct us to the 
highway. When, ere long, we entered 
old Vienne, which seemed to us what 
it had been through the ages — drowsily 
tranquil — and halted before a hotel 
opposite the small but boisterous river 
here, our appearance seemed to be the 
event of the day to the idle and the 
curious who crowded round us and evi- 
dently took omne ignotum pro magnifico. 
We had time to see some of the famed 
antiquities of Vienne, the capital of 
the Roman Empire in Gaul. <A guide- 
book informed us that the town is a 
place of some trade in cloth, glass, 
leather, etc., but nowhere did we find 
the bustle, the animation, of modern 
life. On the banks of the Rhone there 
were two or three men nodding over 
their fishing-rods ; along the narrow, 
unpaved streets, the houses of which 
have apparently been untouched by the 
hand of the modern builder, we met 
two or three white-capped old women, 
and a lame beggar in blouse and sa- 
bots, who addressed us with ‘ Ayez 
pitié de mes malheurs;’’ but in the 


large Place there were some two thou-, 


sand of the familiar red-trousered 
French infantrymen drilling. Some- 
what amusing were twenty recruits —a 
veritable ‘‘awkward squad’? — whom 
a stentorian-voiced sergeant was labo- 
riously endeavoring to teach the rudi- 
ments of drill. Nowhere was there a 
cicerone to importune us with his of- 
fers to show us the stately temple of 
Augustus and Livia, the fine Gothic 
cathedral of St. Maurice, the Roman 
ramparts, the Plan de l’Aiguille, etc. 
By the way, how absurd seems to us 
that belief, prevalent for centuries, 
that the last-mentioned monument was 
the tomb of Pontius Pilate! The obe- 
lisk is, as we know, nothing more ex- 
citingly interesting than one of the 
sphinxes of a Roman circus. A visit 
to the café chantant, the only relaxation 
to be found we were told in this pro- 
foundly calm Vienne, closed an event- 
ful day. 

Soon after 7 A.M. we set out for St. 
Vallier. The landscape was glorious. 
Every mile that we travelled along 





the banks of the beautiful Rhone im- 
pressed us with the truth of that dic- 
tum that the south of France is a land 
smiling with golden orchards and vine- 
clad hills. How many monuments of 
the Middle Ages there are! As to 
those of antiquity, it has been said, 
with venial exaggeration, that the 
south of France has so much that is 
reminiscent of mighty Rome, that the 
Eternal City appears less beautiful and 
grand in comparison. After lunch at 
St. Vallier we repaired to the river, as 
we did not wish to continue our jour- 
ney during the meridian heat, which 
was really oppressive. The opposite 
banks, with their sparsely scattered 
white villas, and cottages festooned 
with vines or creeping plants, were so 
attractive that we were half inclined to 
make a boating excursion. Near us 
was that pastoral scene so common 
throughout France —a peasant girl 
busily knitting and ever and anon 
glancing up to see that her browsing 
cattle have not strayed far from her ; 
but an eyesore to us were four or five 
blanchisseuses, who, absorbed in their 
vocation, were singing to the accom- 
paniment of their battoirs. We entered 
Valence as the Angelus of the evening 
commenced to ring. In the Grande 
Rue, at No. 4, young Napoleon Bona- 
parte, then merely a sub-lieutenant 
of artillery, had his humble lodgings. 
Concerning him was told us a curious 
and interesting story that will bear 
repetition. Bonaparte was one day 
walking with some brother officers 
when an old woman solicited alms of 
him. He gave her three francs. The 
old woman wished him the crown of 
France for his unexpected generosity, 
a wish the apparent absurdity of which 
caused his brother officers to be con- 
vulsed with laughter. Upon this, 
young Bonaparte, with becoming grav- 
ity, turned to his companions and 
answered : ‘*‘ Messieurs, je vaux mieux 
qgu’un porcher, et pourtant Sexte V 
devint pape.’ ‘Gentlemen, I am 
better than a swineherd, and Sextus 
V. became pope.”’ Curiosity impelled 
us to ask whether the shop of the 
pastry cook, Loviol, to whom, history 








tells us, Bonaparte owed a debt — 
afterwards many times repaid —on 
quitting the Valence garrison, was still 
existing. We regretted toheart t it 
is not. 

The annoyance that the numberless 
flies caused the horses had been so 
persistent ever since we left Joigny 
that we thought it prudent to buy, be- 
fore leaving Valence, a pair of violet 
nets, and extremely becoming were our 
steeds in them. The uniformly flat 
country that we traversed en route for 
Loriol would have been very unattrac- 
tive had not this unattractiveness been 
relieved at times by large vineyards 
and groves of olive-trees. From Loriol 
we passed on to Montélimar, which is 
still partly encircled by Gothic walls, 
and which is universally famed for 
the manufacture of the delicious sweet- 
meat, nougat. We were induced to 
stop two or three days at this old town, 
for we noticed on our arrival that the 
mare Fanny was slightly lame, but 
otherwise in excellent condition. Our 
sojourn in the picturesque capital of 
Drome was, however, unexpectedly 
prolonged beyondaweek. The period- 
ical rains fell and caused ere long those 
devastating floods that are, unhappily, 
almost annually familiar to the inhab- 
itants of southern France ; but, despite 
that evil, we cannot say, I think, that 
we found life at Montélimar a tranquil 
monotony. The theatre, drives, walk- 
ing excursions, etc., gave us enough 
diversion. We look back with pleasure 
to our excursion to the feudal castle of 
Rochemaure, situated on the right 
bank of the Rhone, which with fierce 
impetuosity courses past Montélimar. 
At the base of the eminence on which 
the remains of the castle are perched 
like an eagle’s nest, there is the village. 
What a curious and interesting village ! 
It is a half-wrecked, crumbling, grey- 
with-age place, to visit which you 
would think you had withdrawn your- 
self from this century and were com- 
muning with beings of a departed age. 
Up the street we went. It seemed a 
solitude. There was no one to notice 
us but a woman knitting at a casement 
and a boy drawing water from the 
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village pump. We turned aside with 
relief from this place that seemed to 
slumber for centuries, and tracked the 
steep road leading to the castle. The 
remains of the castle are colossal. 
There is still to be seena room, roofless 
of course, with a medizval fireplace, 
near which are several fig-trees, and 
a watch-tower intact, from the summit 
of which a glorious view of the sur- 
rounding country is obtained. We 
were very much surprised to discover 
within the venerable walls of Roche- 
maure the house of a small propriétaire, 
who laboriously cultivates a portion of 
the steep hill on which the castle 
stands. How this man can exist 
amongst these ruins, 


All of the famed and colossal left 
By the corrosive hours, 


remote from the world, is to us to this 
day an unsolved mystery. 

At the theatre, following Molitre’s 
** Le Médecin malgré lui,’’? there was 
one evening a military féte, which 
amply proved to us that even at this 
remote town the fever of the Franco- 
Russian alliance had penetrated. The 
commandant of the garrison, seated on 
the stage — which was artistically dec- 
orated with the Russian and French 
flags — and surrounded by his officers, 
having distributed prizes to those who 
had competed in a concours de tir, de- 
livered a discourse, almost every sen- 
tence of which breathed the hope of a 
Franco-Russian alliance, and of the 
long expected revanche. Thunders of 
applause followed this patriotic speech, 
the whole audience rising. Of course, 
the Russian anthem and the ‘ Marseil- 
laise’’ were boisterously encored. 

Never shall we forget the mournful, 
forlorn aspect of the department of 
Dréme on the morning when we set 
out for Orange. Only two days before 
our departure we awoke to find the 
salle-a-manger and the other rooms on 
the rez-de-chaussée of our hotel com- 
pletely flooded. 

Curiously enough, the inhabitants of 
Montélimar regard these inundations 
with seeming indifference. The devas- 
tation that the latter cause must be 
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simply incalculable. We were assured 
that we could not hope to reach Orange 
that day, because of the terrible state 
of the roads, but we encountered no 
more serious obstacles than the many 
pools of water through which the 
horses waded. Desolation was every- 
where around us—fields which were 
covered with water, and which had only 
the tops of their hedges visible ; road- 
side trees that looked as solitary as 
pegs in a cribbage board ; villages that 
were so far wrecked that the very fur- 
niture was floating. We were much 
relieved when we at last entered that 
long avenue, at the commencement 
of which stands the majestic Roman 
triumphal arch, as the leaden hue of 
the clouds threatened us with another 
deluge. 

Orange, the ancient Arausio, is ab- 
sorbingly interesting from those mon- 
uments that attest the power and the 
influence of the Roman people. The 
triumphal arch, which is, I think, the 
third in size of those now existent in 
Europe, has exquisitely sculptured re- 
liefs of naval and military trophies. 
By the way, our old friend ‘* Murray ”’ 
tells us that the arch is dedicated to 
Marius, because this name is found on 
a certain buckler among the military 
trophies ; but this cannot be more than 
a supposition, as other names, almost 
illegible, are found engraved elsewhere. 
When one has seen the marvellous 
amphitheatre, one cannot but think 
that Orange must have had in Roman 
times a population twice as great per- 
haps as that which it now has. Our 
departure for Avignon on the following 
day caused no little surprise to our 
worthy hostess, who thought that our 
destination, Nice, could be reached at 
any time within a few months. Com- 
ment, messieurs, vous nous quittez déjd, 
quand il y a tant & voir ? Our regret at 
leaving Orange was mingled with the 
anticipated pleasure of seeing the city 
of the popes. After a drive of about 
four hours we were in sight of those 
curious crenellated walls which sur- 
round Avignon, and which, in spite of 
the centuries that have rolled by since 
their erection, are still strong and in- 
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tact. It is difficult to conceive what 
Avignon, which Rabelais called la ville 
sonnante, was before the Revolution, 
when it had no fewer than sixty 
churches, most of which were muti- 
lated or destroyed in -92 and -93. 
Many visitors to Avignon expect to 
find Laura’s tomb, but the traditional 
halo of glory that attached to her sep- 
ulchre is gone forever, since only a 
fragment of the church of the Corde- 
liers, wrecked by the fury of the Revo- 
lutionists in -93, exists now. It may 
not be uninteresting to repeat Mr. 
Arthur Young’s brief description of 
the tomb of Petrarch’s idol. ‘It is,’’ 
he says, in his interesting account of a 
tour through France before the Revo- 
lution, ‘‘ nothing but a stone in the 
pavement with a figure engraven on it, 
partly effaced, surrounded by an in- 
scription in Gothic letters.”” He does 
something, too, gently but firmly, to 
divest Laura of the fame that the gen- 
ius of Petrarch has consecrated : ‘‘ How 
many millions of women, fair as Laura, 
have been beloved as tenderly — but 
wanting a Petrarch to illustrate the 
passion — have lived and died in ob- 
livion ?” 

We were reminded, when we were 
present at the Grande messe at St. 
Pierre, of a certain characteristic that 
must much impress every observer and 
traveller through France — that perhaps 
eighty per cent. of every Catholic con- 
gregation is composed of women. Has 
Catholicism really lost its hold upon 
the virile part of the French people ? 
It seems so; and yet, as has often 
been truly remarked, the interior of 
a church, with its gilding and orna- 
ments, its paintings, sculpture, and 
chapels, is all that many thousands of 
the urban and rural population in 
France ever see of the beautiful. 

Only seventy-five miles separated us 
from Marseilles, a distance that we 
thought it well to divide at the small 
town of Salon. That fiercely boister- 
ous wind, the mistral, which has given 
to Avignon the well-known epithet : — 

Avenio ventosa, 
Cum vento fastidiosa, 
Sine vento venenosa, 
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was blowing with some violence, and, 
in spite of the efforts of our horses, 
our progress was irritatingly slow. 
Violent as the mistral sometimes is, 
one cannot believe Strabo when he 
tells us that the melamboreus blows 
horses about like dust, and carries 
sheep out of their fields. His state- 
ment is probably one amongst the sub- 
lime exaggerations of the ancients. 

On loge & pied et & cheval we saw in 
conspicuous letters outside what ap- 
peared to be the best auberge at Salon. 
We hesitated to put up here, as we 
were mindful of the warning that we 
should find the inns of France inferior 
to those of Germany, but our auberge 
—I regret that I forget its name — was 
an honorable exception, cuisine and 
rooms being excellent. I think that 
had we been South Sea Islanders we 
could not have attracted a larger crowd 
than that which was around us when 
we left in the early morning for Mar- 
seilles. Our progress was slow and 
tedious. Heavy rains had fallen dur- 
ing the night, and the roads were bad 
in consequence. It must be added, 
however, that, as is well known to 
every one famliar with France, the 
French roads are marvellously well 
constructed and maintained. Once 
more a storm was threatening. We 
could not retrace our way as we were 
less than twenty miles from Marseilles. 
At length it broke over us with fury. 
Only those who have experienced the 
terror of a severe thunderstorm amid 
the solitude of the Alps can conceive 
the isolation made awful by the sur- 
rounding gloom, the flashing lightning, 
and the thunder reverberated by a 
hundred hills. To our great relief we 
came in sight of a hamlet. A sort of 
barn was before us. Its wide open 
doors seemed to us really hospitable, 
and we thankfully backed the horses in 
and waited till that raging storm had 
passed. Opposite us was apparently an 
auberge. ‘‘ Est-ce que nous pourrions 
avoir & manger ?”’ we asked. The dis- 
appointing answer was, ‘‘ I] n’y a rien, 
absolument rien,”? but the same ques- 
tion addressed to the white-capped old 
hostess brought us a simple meal, 
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grateful to us, notwithstanding that it 
was served in what was rather a mo- 
nastic cell than a salle-a-manger. Most 
curious was the change from a gloomy 
rural quietude to Marseilles, with its 
animation, commotion, and unending 
va-et-vient, its numbers of almost every 
race of the two hemispheres, and its 
babel of tongues. The four days that 
we spent at this vast and interesting 
emporium of France were hardly suffi- 
cient to see most of what could interest 
us. On leaving Marseilles we had a 
long and disagreeable task in endeavor- 
ing to find the route to Toulon, and 
when we were at last on it, how ex- 
ecrable was its condition for miles. 
However, our contretemps was more 
than redeemed by the vernal-like ver- 
dure around us, the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, amongst which we could see, 
even at that season of the year, myrtle 
laden with blossom and honeysuckle in 
bloom. It was a long, mountainous 
journey, interrupted by a halt of an 
hour and a half for lunch, and we en- 
tered Toulon as the shades of evening 
began to fall. At the theatre that 
evening there was given one of those 
performances that seem to us Britishers 
intolerably tedious if not irretrievably 
stupid —a “ play ’’ in which gesticula- 
tion takes the place of speech. These 
dumb performances are not uncommon 
onthe Continent. Indeed, I remember 
having witnessed, even at the palatial 
Opera Theatre at Vienna, a dumb per- 
formance entitled “‘ die Puppen-Fee ;”’ 
but the tedium of this was relieved by 
the farcical incidents. 

A glance of the fine roadstead, and 
the immense fortifications of Toulon 
was all that we had when we left in 
the morning for Fréjus, the ancient 
Forum Julii. We calculated that we 
could easily traverse fifty miles that 
day, but the long, mountainous ascents 
and descents made speed impossible. 
Accordingly, we halted at Leluc early 
in the afternoon. Flowers seemed to 
inundate the little town. Almost every 
one was preparing a floral wreath, 
cross, or bouquet to place on the grave 
of some lost and dear one during that 
festival, common in France, but un- 
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known to us, the féte des morts. On 
the following day we were discussing 
at the table d’héte of the Hétel du Midi, 
at Fréjus, whether we could reach the 
Esterel before nightfall. ‘Vous y 
serez certainement dans deux heures,” 
assured us one guest. Our own igno- 
rance of the route induced us to believe 
him. We set out, and ere long discov- 
ered to our cost our mistake. We can 
never forget that passage of the Alps. 
Would those long, sinuous, and appar- 
ently interminable mountainous roads 
neverend? We led the horses up those 
ascents, and as we turned bend after 
bend of those roads we saw yet another 
distant bend. Arrived at the summit 
we made a halt of a quarter of an hour. 
As far as we could see, there was noth- 
ing but mountains to right and to left 
of us. When we commenced the de- 
scent —at walking pace —for prudent 
reasons, two of us preceded the horses, 
so that timely notice should be given of 
a turn ora steep declivity. Between 6 
and 7 P.M. we found ourselves before a 
large white house. We were told to 
our surprise that we were at the 
Esterel, simply a hamlet, not, as we 
ignorantly supposed, a town. A lamp 
brought to a kilométre stone told us 
that we were yet twelve kilométres 
from Cannes. We went on very 
slowly, and arrived late in the evening 
at Beau-Site. So we were at last in 
that favored region where the cactus, 
the lemon, and the orange tree flourish 
in the open air; where there are fields 
of jasmine, roses, thyme, rosemary, and 
lavender. How can I describe the 
Elysian scene that was before us on 
that Sunday morning? The sky was 
an expanse of unclouded azure, the sun 
gave the placid Mediterranean the 
sheen of a golden shield, and the gentle 
zephyrs scarcely stirred the delicate, 
feathery palms near us. Irresistibly 
were we reminded of those well-known 
words from that now famous opera, 
** Mignon : ’— 


Connais-tu le pays ow fleurit l’oranger ? 


So our long drive along the highways 
of fair France had at length come to a 
close. It was, let us admit, an eccen- 





tric journey, but withal one that gave 
us extreme pleasure. It was our good 
fortune a year later to travel in the 
same manner from Nice to Geneva, an 
excursion that gave us not less pleas- 
ure and instruction than our drive from 
Paris to Nice. 

Now a word anent the faithful beasts 
that had served us so well. They 
found the work of that journey a rude 
contrast to their easy life at our Hamp- 
shire home ; but we neglected nothing 
during those five weeks that we were 
en route, in our endeavor to keep them 
sound in wind and limb. Whether our 
halt was momentary, at midday, or at 
nightfall, our first attention was to 
them. Not once did we allow the gar- 
con décurie of any auberge or hotel at 
which we put up, to do more than 
bring us the necessary hay, straw, 
bran, or corn for our beasts. Even 
had we brought no groom with us, we 
would not have done less in our care 
that no misadventure should befall 
them. Gipsy lived to take us to and 
from Geneva, but, soon after our re- 
turn to Nice, he caught a severe chill 
one day after being driven to Monte 
Carlo. The chill brought on complica- 
tions so serious that not even the skill 
of the veterinary surgeon was of any 
avail, and so, with poignant regret, we 
mercifully shot our poor Gipsy. Soon 
after, we were induced to sell Fanny to 
a permanent resident at Nice, in whose 
establishment she is as much cared for 
as she is admired. E. JOHNSON. 


From Temple Bar. 
WILLS. 

THE making of one’s will is hardly 
to be ranked among the pleasant duties 
of life. ‘*My will,’ says Slender, ‘I 
ne’er made my will yet, I thank 
heaven ; I am not such a sickly crea- 
ture, I give heaven praise.’’ So also 
Dame Quickly, when considering Fal- 
staff’s spiritual concerns, hopes that 
*¢ it isn’t time to think of making a will 
yet.” When David Garrick ostenta- 
tiously displayed to the great lexicog- 
rapher his pictures, china, rare books, 
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and furniture at Hampton Court, the 
sage exclaimed, ‘“* Ah, David, David! 
these are the things that make a death- 
bed terrible.”’ A story is told of a 
dying miser, by whose bedside sat 
the lawyer receiving instructions for 
the preparation of his last will and 
testament. ‘‘‘I give and bequeath,’ ”’ 
repeated the attorney aloud, as he 
commenced to write the accustomed 
formula. ‘No, no,’’ interrupted the 
sick man, ‘I will neither give nor be- 
queath anything; I cannot do it.’’ 
‘* Well then,” suggested the man of 
law, after a few moments’ considera- 
tion, ‘‘suppose we say lend. ‘I lend 
until the last day.’”’? ‘ Yes, that will 
do better,” assented the unwilling tes- 
tator. 

But how much soever the generality 
of mankind may dislike giving away 
what all would fain keep if they could, 
or postpone as long as possible the 
signing of what they regard as little 
better than a death warrant, forgetful 
that ‘*men must endure their going 
hence, even as their coming hither,’’ 
the study of wills affords rare opportu- 
nity for stripping off the mask and 
discovering what have. been the real 
affections and wishes of men ; illustrat- 
ing, at the same time, strange manners 
and customs long passed away, as well 
as the state of contemporary religion, 
and the condition of various classes of 
the people. Thus, for example, in far 
distant times, one man would bequeath 
to his friend a portion of the merits of 
the good deeds which he had done in 
life, or perchance some special reward 
to those who attended upon him dur- 
ing the plague, or it may be money 
to his old college for the purchase of 
winter stock fish ; while another might 
leave a sum of money for whipping 
dogs out of church, or perhaps to pro- 
mote the noble sport of bull-baiting, 
which it may be noticed was only dis- 
continued at Wokingham so late as the 
year 1823. 

From the time of the Conqueror to 
that of Edward III. wills were usually 
written in Latin. Bequests for masses 
and pilgrimages abound in those early 
days. Thus, an Earl of Hereford de- 
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sires that a chaplain may be sent to 
Jerusalem, charged to say masses by 
the way at all times that he conven- 
iently can, for the souls of himself, his 
father and mother. The average cost 
of these masses towards the closing 
days of the fourteenth century appears 
to have been about three halfpence per 
mass ; and prudential considerations 
were not always cast to the winds, for 
in many cases it was carefully stipu- 
lated that the priest should not be paid 
until the mass for repose of the soul 
was ended. The bellman seems to 
have gone about in towns calling upon 
the inhabitants to pray for the souls of 
the departed, and thus a testator leaves 
money, requiring this official to go 
round yearly on the anniversary of his 
death, on behalf of his own soul and 
the souls of his father and mother. 

Gower the poet (1408) — ‘* Moral 
Gower,”’? as Chaucer calls him — be- 
queathed to each leper-house in the 
suburbs of London ten shillings, that 
the inmates might pray for him. Now 
an acre or a cow is left for the main- 
tenance of the rood light in a parish 
church, or again some sluggish con- 
science is at length aroused, and the 
best beast given in satisfaction for 
“tithes forgotten.”” The Earl of De- 
von, 1463, desires that two clergymen 
may go to every parish church in the 
western counties and preach a sermon 
for the salvation of his soul, while 
some seventy years later the sum of £6 
13s. 4d. is left for the delivery of 
twenty such discourses. In 1544, Lord 
Mountjoy established at Westbury, 
Wilts, the first of the lecture sermons 
for the information of the laity in doc- 
trinal points, bequests for which are so 
often met with in wills immediately 
subsequent to the Reformation. Land 
is occasionally left for ringing the cur- 
few ; the feeling with regard to which 
was by no means extinct so late as the 
close of the sixteenth century. Thus 
we find in Bishop Hall’s fourth satire, 
that — 


Whoever gives a paire of velvet shoes 
To th’ Holy Rood, or liberally allows 
But a new rope to ring the couvre-feu bell, 
But he desires that his great deed may dwell, 
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Or graven in the chancel window glasse, 
Or on his lasting tombe of plated brasse. 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
1544, left directions for a gold cup to 
be made from his collar of the order 
of the Garter, and more recently tiny 
chocolate cups made out of mourning 
rings were used daily by the late Lady 
Palmerston in memory of departed 
friends. An old “ angell’’ (19s.) was 
not an uncommon legacy ; and there 
was a familiar saying in the seven- 
teenth century that a barrister was like 
Balaam’s ass — only speaking when he 
sees the angel. Of such value were 
the state beds of those bygone times, 
that mention is constantly made of 
them in royal and noble wills. But 
even so late as the Tudor period we 
find Henry VIII.’s bed contained only 
straw beneath all its finery; and a 
curious order exists as to precautions 
to be taken against the possibility of 
intended mischief to the royal person 
as to making this bed, for the usher 
was to search the straw through with a 
dagger, *“‘ that there be none untruth 
therein, and to tumble over on the 


down bed for the better search 
thereof.”’ In  Shakespeare’s _ will, 
March 25, 1616—a month before his 


death — when originally engrossed, no 
notice whatever was taken of his wife ; 
subsequently, however, a bequest was 
interpolated in the words following: 
“TI give unto my wife my second best 
bed with its furniture,’? whence Lord 
Campbell feared that between Wil- 
liam Shakespeare and Ann Hathaway 
the course of true love had not run 
altogether smooth. 

Those who never cease to regret 
what they call the good old times may 
usefully reflect on the condition of so- 
ciety in days when a portion of a sub- 
ject’s goods was obliged to be given to 
the crown or to some royal favorite, 
in order to preserve to the testator’s 
family the secure possession of the re- 
mainder. Thus, Sir Edward Howard, 


1512, bequeathed to the king his great 
whistle, the insignia of office as ad- 
miral in the king’s fleet, “for the 
strengthening of this my last will ;”’ 
Lady Lisle bequeaths to the king her 
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wedding ring, desiring him to be good 
lord to her three sons and two daugh- 
ters, and a pair of gilt pots were left 
by the Duke of Norfolk to Wolsey, 
‘that his wife may enjoy such things 
as are left her by his will and testa- 
ment.”’ 

Bequests of hearts have been by no 
means uncommon. Richard Ceeur de 
Lion bequeathed his heart to the 
canons of Rouen Cathedral, and in 
July, 1838, this remarkable relic was 
once again brought to light after the 
lapse of six centuries; the heart, 
which is said to have been surprisingly 
large, was enclosed in boxes of lead 
and silver, and withered, as it was 
described, to the semblance of a faded 
leaf. 

Bruce’s heart was by his dying wish 
entrusted to Douglas, to fulfil a vow, 
which he had been unable to execute 
in person, of visiting the sepulchre of 
Christ. Douglas, “‘ tender and true,” 
promised to fulfil his sovereign’s last 
request, and after Bruce’s death, hav- 
ing received the heart encased in a 
casket of gold, set forth upon his mis- 
sion. Proceeding to Spain, however, 
he fell in the thick of a fight with the 
Moors, having previous to his final 
charge cast the heart of Bruce from his 
breast, when he carried it into the 
ranks of the infidels, crying, ‘‘ Onward 
as thou wert wont, Douglas will follow 
thee !”? Bruce’s heart was afterwards 
recovered by Sir Simon Lockhart, by 
whom it was brought to Scotland, and 
buried along with the bones of Douglas 
in the Abbey of Melrose. When the 
remains of Bruce were disinterred at 
Dunfermline in 1819, the breast-bone 
was found sawn through so as to per- 
mit of the removal of the heart. 

In the parish church of Hammer- 
smith is buried the heart of Sir Nicho- 
las Crispe (1665), a wealthy London 
citizen, who also left a sum of money 
to the end that it might be refreshed 
once every year with a glass of wine, 
which was accordingly done for up- 
wards of a century, until it became too 
much decayed to admit of a continu- 
ance of the process. The heart which 
was intercepted by the Seigneur de 
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Coucy and served up in a ragout to his 
wife, was the legacy of a dying adorer 
to his mistress. Sir Wm. Temple 
directed that his heart should be buried 
beneath a sun-dial in his garden. Kel- 
lerman left his heart to be buried on 
the battlefield of Valmy, where the 
first repulse was sustained by the allies. 
Napoleon desired that his heart should 
be conveyed to Parma to Maria Louisa, 
but he did not then foresee that she 
would enter a state ball-room at Vienna 
the year after his death, 1822, leaning 
on the arm of the Duke of Wellington, 
or stoop to a second marriage with her 
chamberlain, Count Neipperg. 

When Madame Vermenoux (Neckar’s 
friend) died, as yet a young woman, 
she bequeathed her heart to Jacob 
Meister, making him at the same time 
swear that he would by his will direct 
that it should be buried with him in his 
grave. But alas! Meister also was 
then young, and by and by married at 
Ziirich a lady whom he had known 
sinee they were both children. He be- 
came a father, a grandfather, and at 
last died at the age of eighty years. 
But in his will were found the words, 
‘*T desire that Madame de Vermenoux’s 
heart may be buried with me in my 
grave.”” Anxious as were the heirs 
that the last wishes should be obeyed, 
no one knew even the name of the 
lady, much less the whereabouts of her 
heart. At last, however, an old ser- 
vant turned up who remembered hay- 
ing seen his master carry carefully 
about with him a small tin box which 
had been taken up into a garret in the 
house where Meister had last lodged. 
Here, at last, amid a quantity of old 
furniture it was found, and in it was a 
woman’s heart, which now lies with 
Meister’s remains buried in the ceme- 


tery of Ziirich.} 
As 


One who stems a stream with sand, 
Or fetters flame with flaxen band, 


Sir John Jekyll patriotically left his 
fortune to pay off the national debt. 
Many amusing stories are told of him. 


1 Salon de Madame Neckar. Viscount de Haus- 
sonville. Pp. 194-5. 
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He was one day somewhat closely 
examining a lady no longer in the 
premiere jeunesse, with a view to estab- 
lishing the existence of a certain cove- 
nant or agreement, when a note was 
passed to him from a member of the 
bar with the lines, — 


Jekyll forbear, that tough old jade 
Will never prove a tender maid. 


Jekyll it was who hearing one day of a 
brewer who had been drowned in his 
own vats, exclaimed, ‘*‘ Alas, poor man, 
floating on his watery bier !”’ 

A Presbyterian divine left a legacy 
to a church at St. Ives to provide six 
Bibles yearly, for which six men and 
six women were to throw with dice 
every Whit-Tuesday in the church, 
while the minister prayed that the toss 


-might be directed to the glory of God. 


Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, left 
£10,000 to Pitt for the noble defence 
he had made for the support of the 
laws of England, and to prevent the 
ruin of the country. The great Dean 
of St. Patrick’s left separately his best, 
second, and third best beaver hats, 
and to Mr. John Grattan a silver box, 
in which the freedom of the city of 
Cork had been presented to him, and in 
which he desired that the ‘said John 
should keep the tobacco he usually 
cheweth, called pigtail.”’ 

Many years ago an old gentleman 
walking on Dover pier dropped a gold- 
headed cane through one of the holes 
in the planks ; when he died he left a 
sum of money, the interest of which 
was to go annually towards stopping up 
any cavities in the floor of the pier. 
And this brings to mind the fact that 
walking-sticks have frequently been 
left by will. Archbishop Parker left to 
the contemporary Bishop of Ely his 
Indian cane with a watch set in the 
top of it; Franklin bequeathed his 
favorite stick with a gold handle shaped 
like a cap of liberty, to George Wash- 
ington, The gold-headed cane used by 
Drs. Radcliffe, Mead and others, whose 
arms are engraved upon it, was be- 
queathed by Baillie to the College of 
Physicians. 

Baillie. by the way, was somewhat 
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impatient; having listened with tor- 
ture one day to the prosings of a lady 
who had so little the matter with her 
that she was going to the opera that 
evening, he had barely escaped from 
the room when he was recalled to be 
asked whether on her return from the 
play she might venture to eat a few 
oysters ; ‘* Yes, madam,” replied the 
physician, ‘‘ shells and all.” 

Napoleon’s walking-stick of tortoise- 
shell was sold in London in 1823 for 
£38, along with a considerable portion 
of his library. A Scotch gentleman 
left directions that to each of his two 
daughters there should be given her 
weight in pound notes; the elder 
eventually received £51,000, and the 
younger and heavier upwards of £57,- 
000. Lord Strathnairn bequeathed his 
bill for abating the smoke nuisance in 
the metropolis to the Duke of West- 
minster. An old lady, a great admirer 
of the novel, bequeathed £1,000 to Mr. 
Charles Gibbon, author of ** For Lack 
of Gold.”’ 

Lord Camelford, grandson of Gov- 
ernor Pitt, who brought home the 
Regent diamond, requested that his 
relatives should not wear mourning for 
him. He fell in a duel fought with a 
Mr. Best in a meadow behind Holland 
House, and by a codicil expressed the 
wish that his body might be removed 
to a distant land, and to a place remote 
from the haunts of men. Switzerland 
was the chosen country, and the pre- 
cise spot was marked by three trees on 
the shore of Lake St. Pierre in the 
canton of Berne. At the foot of the 
centre tree, as the story goes, Lord 
Camelford had passed many solitary 
hours contemplating the mutability of 
all things human, and he desired that 
this tree should be taken up, and his 
body deposited in the ground where 
ence it grew. He left to the proprie- 
tors of the trees £1,000 by way of com- 
pensation. 

The late Lord Newborough left ex- 
plicit instructions that after the lapse 
of a certain period of time his body 
should be exhumed and re-interred on 
Bardley Island, to the north of Cardi- 
gan Bay. Nelson, by his will drawn 
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up October 21, 1805, when in sight of 
the combined fleets of France and 
Spain, distant about ten miles, be- 
queathed Emma, Lady Hamilton, as a 
legacy to his king and country, as 
Warren Hastings left a like appeal ad- 
dressed to the East India Company 
on behalf of his ** elegant Marian.”’ 

Sometimes conditions are enacted ; 
thus an estate is left to an eldest son 
provided that he does not wear a mous- 
tache ; and a widow is to be fined from 
£20 to £30 a year if she refused to 
wear a widow’s cap. Lord Chester- 
field left his money to his nephew on 
condition that he should never go to 
Newmarket under a fine of £5,000, and 
further that he should pay alike sum 
for every £100 he lost at gaming in 
public places; the sums were to be 
handed over to the dean and chapter 
of Canterbury, to be applied to the 
uses of their cathedral church. Lord 
Byron left his daughter Allegra £5,000, 
provided that she did not marry a 
native of Great Britain. In 1796 a 
man died in London who had acquired 
in business a fortune of £60,000, all 
which he left to his cousin on condition 
that every day he should pass from two 
to three hours on Change ; if this were 
once omitted, save on account of sick- 
ness satisfactorily proven, the money 
was to pass to certain charitable insti- 
tutions. 

It is generally understood that the 
Duchess of Richmond, erewhile Frances 
Stuart, the great beauty of the court 
of Charles II., so admired by Pepys, is 
referred to in Pope’s lines : — 


But thousands die, without or this or that, 
Die and endow a college or a cat. 
(Moral Essays, Ess. iii. 94.) 


During the latter years of her life, 
after the death of her husband at 
Elsinore (he was ambassador to Den- 
mark), she remained in_ seclusion, 
dividing her time between cards and 
cats. She died 1702, and by her will 
left several favorite cats to different 
female friends, with legacies for their 
support. Lord Chesterfield also left 
life-pensions to his cats and their off- 
spring. 
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There is nothing very singular about 
this attachment to the feline race. 
Petrarch had his cat embalmed and 
placed in a niche in his apartment. 
The Duke of Norfolk’s favorite cat 
made her way down the chimney into 
the room in which he was confined by 
Elizabeth in the Tower ; and it is said 
that Wolsey used to accommodate his 
pet cat with part of his seat when he 
gave an audience, and Mahomet once 
cut off the sleeve of his robe rather 
than disturb the favorite who slept 
upon it. 

But cats have not been the only 
animals provided for by wills. When 
Lord Eldon bequeathed his dog Pincher 
to his daughter, he left also an annual 
allowance of £8 for his food and main- 
tenance. Professor Winslow, who 
died at Copenhagen, 1811, desired that 
his carriage-horses should be shot, lest 
they should be ill-treated by those into 
whose hands they might fall; and an 
English lady of quality actually left her 
dog sole executor of her last will. ‘I 
have great cause of complaint,’’ she 
says, ‘‘against the men; they are of 
no value, either physical or moral ; my 
lovers are fickle and deceitful, my so- 
called friends false and perfidious.”’ 

A gentleman who died 1805, at 
Knightsbridge, left a pension of £25 to 
four dogs, descendants of a faithful 
animal who saved his life when at- 
tacked by brigands while travelling in 
Italy. A wealthy London widow be- 
queathed to a pet parrot, the faithful! 
companion of twenty-four years, an 
annuity of £200, the bird to be pro- 
duced twice a year, failing which all 
payments were to cease. 

Luttrell detested the sight of mon- 
keys. They reminded him, he said, too 
vividly of poor relations ; but such no- 
tions have not been universally held, 
for a lady who died in 1828 left the sum 
of £10 to her monkey, and £5 each to 
her cat and dog; in case of death, the 
money to be divided among the sur- 
vivors, and finally to revert to a daugh- 
ter, to whom she gave the preference 
on account of her very numerous fam- 
ily. Madame du Deffand bequeathed 
her favorite dog Touton to her old 
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friend Horace Walpole. The Count 
de la Mirandole, who died at Lucca, 
1825, left a legacy to a pet carp which 
he had kept for twenty years in a bowl 
in his room;! and in Hamburg an 
annuity was left, not long ago, for the 
benefit of the swans which adorn the 
famous Alster lake in that city. 

Lady Frances Wilson, daughter of 
Lord Aylesbury, was one day informed 
that a man who had recently died in a 
Pimlico lodging had left her a valuable 
estate in Hants. Incredulous, she 
went up to town, and recognized there 
the remains of a man who had very 
frequently annoyed her by staring at 
her at the opera. The same man had 
also bequeathed £4,000 to the speaker 
of the House of Commons, and £1,000 
to the. chancellor of the exchequer, 
neither of whom had been aware of 
his existence. This hardly bears out 
the truth of the saying of Porson, who, 
when told that Pretyman had been left 
a large estate by a person who had 
only seen him once, remarked ‘that it 
would not have happened if the person 
had seen him a second time.”’ 

Jeremy Bentham bequeathed his 
body to Dr. Southwood Smith for dis- 
section, desiring that a public lecture 
might be delivered over it to medical 
students and the public generally. 
Clothed in his usual attire, Bentham’s 
skeleton is still kept in University 
College. 

Dr. Mounsey, the friend of Sir 
Robert Walpole, who drew his own 
teeth by fastening a piece of string 
round the offender, the other end being 
passed through a perforated bullet with 
which a pistol was charged, bequeathed 
his body for dissection, his old velvet 
coat to one friend, and the buttons of it 
to another. 

The widow of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, who lost his head in connec- 
tion with Lady Jane Grey, thus, 
however, concludes her will: ‘In no 
wise let me be opened after I am dead. 
I have not been used to be very bold 
afore women, much more would I be 
loathe to come into the hands of any 


1 Peignot, Choix de Testamens rémarquables. 
Paris, 1829, passim, 
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living man, be he physician or sur- 
geon.”? On the other hand, the lady 
patient of a Manchester surgeon repaid 
his professional services by bequeath- 
ing to him £25,000 on condition that 
her body should be embalmed, and that 
once every year he should look upon 
her face in presence of two witnesses. 

John of Gaunt directed that his body 
should be kept above ground for forty 
days, and that on the day of burial ten 
great tapers should be burnt round his 
body in the name of the ten command- 
ments which he had so wickedly trans- 
gressed, and ‘ besides these ten, seven 
in memory of the seven works of char- 
ity which I have neglected, and besides 
these seven, five others for my five 
senses which I have negligently wasted, 
and over and above all the aforesaid 
tapers, I will that there be three in 
honor of the Blessed Trinity.” 

Queen Caroline desired to be buried 
in a cedar coffin with the inscription & 
la reine outragée W@W Angleterre ; but 
David Martinet of Calcutta, who, by 
the way, bequeathed his debts to Mr. 
Vansittart, governor of Bengal, de- 
sired that ‘“‘ his body might be stowed 
away in his old green chest to save 
expense.” Some thirty years ago a 
director of a leading joint-stock bank 
left by clause in his will a sum of 
£3,000 to be applied to the erection of 
a statue of himself in Norwood Cem- 
etery ; a contrast to the last wishes of 
a Speaker Lenthal, who directed that 
no monument whatever should be put 
over him, save only a plain stone with 
the words : — 


Vermis sum. 
Nor let my homely death embroidered be 
With scutcheon or with elegy. 


The story of the Sussex miller is well 
known, who desired to be buried on his 
head, so that as the world was to be 
turned topsy-turvy, he would come all 
right at the proper moment; and the 
Lymington register, 1736, records how 
Sam Baldwin, sojourner of that parish, 
was immersed without the Needles, 
sans cérémonie, on the 20th day of 
May, in compliance with his expressed 
wishes, in order that his wife might be 





unable to carry out her oft-repeated 
threat of dancing upon his grave. 

It has been remarked that the disin- 
heriting of relations is mostly for venial 
offences and not for base actions. The 
last Irish Lord Fitzwilliam left his 
property to Lord Onslow; but one 
morning at breakfast the intended heir, 
after helping himself to cream, caught 
the last drop upon the rim of his cup, 
which was thus brought into contact 
with the edge of the cream jug. Lord 
Fitzwilliam contended that this was an 
ill-bred action, and, as the offender 
persisted in ridiculing the objection, 
his name was forthwith erased from 
the will. Isaac Casaubon left no part 
of his goods to his son who had joined 
the Church of Rome, but ‘‘onlye one 
cup of the value of thirty crowns.”’ 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu cut off 
her son with a guinea, and when Sher- 
idan threatened to cut off his eldest son 
with a shilling, the retort was made, 
** Couldn’t you give it me at once, if 
you happen to have such a thing about 
you ? ”? 

The Earl of Stafford married at St. 
Germain, 1694, the eldest daughter of 
the Count de Grammont ; in his will he 
thus expresses himself: ‘I leave to 
the very worst of women who is guilty 
of everything that is bad, the daughter 
of M. Grammont, a Frenchman, whom 
I have unfortunately married, forty- 
five brass halfpence with which to buy 
a pullet for supper, a greater sum than 
her father can often give her, he being 
the worst of men and his wife the 
worst of women. Had I only known 
their characters I had never married 
their daughter nor made myself so un- 
happy.” 

The attaching the name of a barony 
to a jewel or drinking-cup, and the con- 
veyance of manors by the delivery of 
them to be held in evidence of pos- 
session, is by no means rare. The 
horn of Ulphus at York, the Pusey 
horn, and the enamelled cup called the 
Luck of Eden Hall, are among the best- 
known instances. The Pusey horn, 
indeed, carries us back to the days of 
Canute, and was produced in court so 
late as 1685, before Judge Jefferies, 
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and admitted to be the identical horn 
by which Canute had conveyed the 
manor of Pusey seven hundred years 
before. 

The first Earl of Cork left to the 
lord primate during his life, but to be 
returned to the heir to the earldom at 
the archbishop’s death, his best jewel 
called Sir Walter Rawleigh’s stone, a 
large sapphire still preserved by the 
Boyles, and long reported to have be- 
longed to the ring which Lady Not- 
tingham received from Essex to be 
handed over to Queen Elizabeth ; it is 
considered more probable, however, 
that it was the token on receipt of 
which James I. was to understand that 
he had succeeded to the English throne. 
Thrown out of the window of the room 
in Richmond Palace in which Elizabeth 
died, it was caught by a mounted mes- 
senger, and carried to Scotland with 
the greatest despatch. 

In a long list of legacies Napoleon 
appears to have overlooked no one who 
had any sort of claim upon him. Per- 
haps the most remarkable clause in his 
will is that by which he leaves a legacy 
of one hundred thousand francs to the 
sub-officer Cantillon, who had been 
tried and acquitted on the charge of 
having endeavored to assassinate the 
Duke of Wellington, an attempt which 
is thus alluded to by his intended vic- 
tim in a last testament made 1818, and 
commencing with the words: ‘ The 
recent attempt upon my life leading me 
to believe that I may be some day cut 
off in a moment,”’ etc. 

Napoleon goes on to say that he had 
caused the Duc d’Enghien to be ar- 
rested and tried, omitting, however, to 
add the word executed. During his 
exile, the ex-emperor laid the blame of 
the final catastrophe upon Talleyrand, 
but it was Fouché who gave utterance 
to the well-known saying which has 
passed into a proverb: ‘* This is worse 
than a crime — it is a blunder.”’ 

Napoleon likewise left one hundred 
thousand francs each to Larry, his 
surgeon-in-chief, and to Cambronne, of 
whom it was said that when quarter 
was offered to him at Waterloo, he 
answered heroically, La Garde meurt 
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mais ne se rend pas, though afterwards 
he was found alive and well among the 
prisoners at Brussels. ‘* Larry,’’ added 
the ex-emperor, ‘‘is the most upright 
man I ‘have ever known.” He was 
a man full of professional resource. 
When the horse of Marshal Lannes 
stumbled and fell on his rider in cross- 
ing the Pyrenees (1808), Larry ordered 
the reeking skin of a recently flayed 
sheep to be sewn round the crushed 
body of the marshal, who shortly fell 
asleep, and no bones being luckily 
broken, was able to direct the opera- 
tions at the Battle of Tudela some five 
days later. But even Larry’s skill could 
not prevail when six months later the 
poor marshal’s legs were carried away 
by a cannon shot at Essling. 

Many celebrated men have neglected 
to settle their affairs; Ben Jonson, 
Dryden, and Sir Isaac Newton all died 
intestate, Bacon insolvent; and the 
epigram on Butler’s monument in the 
Abbey sufficiently explains why he and 
many others like him never made a 
will : — 


The poet’s fate is here in emblem shown ; 
He asks for bread, and he receives a stone. 


“‘ Wills,’ said Lord Coke, ‘‘ and the 
construction of them do more perplex 
a man than any other, and to make a 
certain construction of them exceedeth 
jurisprudentium artem.” An old prov- 
erb says that every man is either a fool 
or a physician at forty ; Sir H. Halford 
happening one day to quote the saying 
to acircle of friends, Canning humor- 
ously inquired, ‘* Sir Henry, mayn’t he 
be both ?”’? At any rate, experience 
teaches that lawyers who draw their 
own wills sometimes make great mis- 
takes. Sir Samuel Romilly’s will was 
improperly worded, Chief Baron 
Thompson’s will became the subject of 
Chancery proceedings, while the will 
of Bradley, the eminent conveyancer, 
was actually set aside by Lord Thur- 
low. 

Many wills have been written in 
verse, and a will chalked upon a corn- 
bin, and another inscribed by a sick 
man upon his pillow, have, it is said, 
been filed in the days of Doctors’ Com- 
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mons. One of the briefest of wills — 
that of Kenneth Macaulay, 1865 — is 
thus worded, “ £1,000 to my brother 
Tom ; all the rest to my dearest wife 
absolutely,”’ 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A FORGOTTEN HERO. 

‘** T HAVE often thought,”’ says Sainte- 
Beuve, “that a portrait should be done 
according to the tone and spirit of the 
model.”” It would be difficult in the 
case of Schamy] to carry out this excel- 
lent principle of criticism ; yet without 
some rule of the kind it is impossible 
to see a man in the light of truth. 
Usually there exists a popular opinion 
concerning a great man, often indeed 
wrong, but a sign that the public has a 
certain wish to talk or read about him. 
In the case of Schamyl, however, there 
is no popular feeling to aid or hinder us. 
Only those who are at least middle- 
aged can remember the time when 
the chieftain of the Caucasus was the 
admiration of Europe ; and although 
Englishmen shared in the universal 
sentiment of admiration, it can hardly 
be.said to have found an expression 
in our literature. A full account of 
Schamyl’s life we have not found in 
English ; such biographies as we have 
been able to consult in the libraries 
come to an end while he was still sul- 
tan of the Caucasus ; and some of the 
writers predict for him a final victory 
over the Russians. Prophecy in such 
a case is so easy and so futile. 

Is there a prominent public man 
of our century of whom so little is 
generally known? Schoolboys know 
something about Gambetta, about Bou- 
langer, and about J. G. Blaine ; how 
many of them could tell whether 
Schamyl was a native of the Caucasus, 
a Swede, a Russian, or a Moor? 
Something of our ignorance no doubt is 
due to the stage on which Schamyl’s 
work was done ; the type of mind also 
which he represents is one with which 
public opinion in Europe is becoming 
more and more out of sympathy. Put- 


the genius for guerilla warfare (of 
which he was as great a master as 
Garibaldi) is losing its attractiveness 
for an age that has seen the growth of 
modern strategy. But somewhere in 
the heart of man sleep the old instincts 
that make him love valor and daring; 
and the German strategists can never 
have the power over the imagination 
which a soldier like Coeur de Lion has 
had for many a century. 

The new methods of warfare are 
not romantic, for they exclude mystery 
and take little account of heroism. 
A company of Bayards would be less 
formidable than one of our modern 
instruments of destruction, and the 
future is for the man of science and 
not for the knightly warrior. We 
must accept the conditions, though we 
are free to remember how dear to the 
heart were the old heroes. In the 
history of Russia’s advance towards 
Mount Gunib, where in September, 
1859, Schamyl and a remnant of his 
followers made a last stand, the ro- 
mance belongs to the valiant men of 
the Caucasus; the aggressor is not 
romantic, though he fight never so 
bravely. We find no fault with Rus- 
sia ; it was natural for the one to ad- 
vance, and for the other to resist, while 
from the first the result was inevitable. 
European sympathy, outside Russia, 
was for the most part with the people 
of the Caucasus ; but this was mainly 
owing to the admiration excited by the 
heroism of Schamyl’s soldiers. In any 
case it would be hypocritical in an En- 
glishman to question the morality of 
Russian aggression in the Caucasus ; 
we have ourselves done the same kind 
of thing repeatedly during the last cen- 
tury, yet are apt to be distressed when- 
ever a rival follows our great example. 
The situation of the Caucasus explains 
the policy of Russia; she felt it was 
necessary for her expansion, and fora 
long while she had wished to be sole 
mistress there. From the mountains 
in the Caucasus the Slav could look to 
the south-east on the way to Persia and 
Afghanistan, and he must have felt 
nearer the crisis of his fate as he re- 





ting aside the question of his religion, 


flected that India lay beyond. 
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But to us the interesting feature of 
this subject is not the possible future 
of Russia, nor the value to her of these 
new possessions; we are attracted 
solely by the heroism of Schamyl. Let 
us first look for a moment at the stage 
on which these great things were done. 
If we could reach the snowy summit of 
Elbruz, the highest peak of the Cauca- 
sus, and thence overlook everything 
within a radius of some five hundred 
miles, feeling at the same time the as- 
sociations of these scenes, what a men- 
tal picture we should have of some 
interesting chapters in the world’s his- 
tory! We should see a large number 
of tribes in “the time of ignorance,’’ 
much resembling their descendants of 
our own day ; great Greek and Roman 
captains, looking for fame and new 
territory ; Herodotus seeking matter 
for his history, and Xenophon with his 
companions returning sorrowfully from 
Cunaxa. We should have a vision, 
too, of something of earlier date and 
greater import, for within these limits 
is Ararat with its unfathomed mys- 
teries. Within these same _ limits 
preached some of the apostles, yet with 
no conspicuous success, while the early 
Mahommedan missionaries, the Koran 
in one hand and asword in the other, 
easily made converts to the new reli- 
gion ; Mahommed was so much more 
accommodating than Paul upon the 
subject of marriage. Would not the 
dreamer upon Elbruz think that a 
charming book might be written about 
the Caucasus, if the right man could be 
found to do it, some historian with a 
touch of the poet, who could preserve 
the romance of his subject without 
dashing it with falsehood? The his- 
tory of the Caucasus in broad outline ; 
its connection with classical history and 
legend ; the grandeur of its scenery ; 
its many races, some of them so comely 
and so romantic, its traditions and its 
folk-lore ; the long history of Russian 
aggression, and of the resistance of the 
natives; and the story of Schamyl as 
the last act of the great drama, — what 
a subject for a writer in search of a 
new theme and fresh interests ! 

Schamyl was born at Himri, a village 
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in Daghestan, in the year 1797. Per- 
haps he was not an amiable boy ; per- 
sons not likely to speak maliciously of 
him have said that in those early years 
he was haughty and ambitious, fond of 
solitude, and full of dreams of a great 
career. In our schools to-day there 
are boys who might be described in 
this way, and most of them no doubt 
will keep away from the kingdom 
of greatness. Schamyl, however, was 
born for great things, and in him boy- 
ish vanity had not a long life. His 
religious feeling was deep, and was 
nourished by his tutor, Jilal Eddin, an 
ardent believer in the doctrines of 
Sufism, to whom Schamyl owed also 
his literary accomplishments and the 
cultivation of his natural gift of elo- 
quence. He had the beauty for which 
his race is famous; he was a good 
horseman and an excellent athlete. 
Such a training as Schamyl’s was not 
likely to bring him in touch with 
Western ideas ; he could not have been 
less influenced by European culture if 
he had lived in the centre of Africa. 
Arab culture has indeed a charm of its 
own, and makes up in a measure by 
its poetry for what it lacks in breadth. 
The domain of European culture on 
the other hand is so very wide, that 
those who try to cover it, generally lose 
their mental balance before they reach 
the centre. 

Many anecdotes are told of Schamyl’s 
youth, though most of them would 
have seemed uninteresting if he had 
not become famous, and some are 
plainly inventions; the anecdote- 
monger has the same privileges in the 
Caucasus as in other countries. Yet 
the singular story which is told of the 
way in which he cured his father of 
intemperance is authentic, and it shows 
that Schamyl even in youth was re- 
markable for strength of character, and 
for earnestness tinged with fanaticism. 
Drunkenness is common enough in the 
Caucasus, as indeed it is in many parts 
of the earth, though it is a fashion to 
represent it as essentially an English 
vice. The plain teachings of the 
Koran were pointed out ineffectually ; 
the foolish man continued to drink, as 
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is the way of the human race in such a 
matter. The son’s pride was deeply 
wounded, and at length he vowed that 
the next time this offence was re- 
peated, he would kill himself before 
his father’s eyes, and the blood of the 
son should be upon the sire’s head. 
Knowing the youth’s earnestness, the 
father doubted not that he would be 
true to his word ; and the fear of this 
reformed him, where neither the ad- 
vice of friends nor the precepts of 
the Koran could avail. If any young 
Englishman is disposed to follow this 
example, he should first make ready to 
die, or to appear ridiculous. 

What were the religious and political 
ideas under the influence of which this 
strong character was moulded? They 
were not exactly those of pure and 
simple Mahommedanism ; Sufism seems 
to be rather a fusion of Islamism with 
Buddhism or Hindooism. In what 
manner and at what time the fusion 
first took place, we do not attempt to 
say; for centuries the two forms of 
religion have gone side by side, and 
they have had every chance of borrow- 
ing from one another. Some learned 
men have denied that Sufism has bor- 
rowed anything from the religious sys- 


‘tems of India ; they say Sufism exists 
‘potentially in Islamism. In the same 


way one might say that Shakespeare 
exists potentially in Plato, and Newton 


‘in Archimedes ; but reasoning of this 


kind is not satisfying. We prefer to 
say that, in all which concerns the con- 
templative life, the Sufi has borrowed 
from the Hindoo or from the Buddhist. 
He believes that he attains perfection, 
sees divine truth, or communes with 
the Deity, by means of pure contem- 
plation ; doing is of less importance to 
him than thinking and feeling. Is the 
modern doctrine of work more noble ? 

The political and religious system 
known as Muridism, which under 
Schamyl’s rule became so great a force 
in the Caucasus, cannot be said to have 
influenced his youth, for it had then 
hardly taken definite shape in the 
minds of his predecessors. We will 
speak for the moment only of Sufism ; 
Muridism will more fitly occupy us 


when we come-to describe the system 
of government under the greatest of 
the prophets of the Caucasus ; and we 
will translate the best short description 
we have been able to find of the tenets 
peculiar to this sect. ‘* There are four 
degrees [in Sufism] by which to attain 
that perfect state when the soul in a 
sense is made divine. The first degree 
is Humanity ; to this belong all men 
who live subject to the precepts and 
practices of religion. The disciples 
who have raised themselves to the 
highest degree of the ascetical life are, 
so far as this is concerned, on a level 
with the crowd who will never rise 
above it. The second degree is called 
the Path ; it is strictly the degree of 
initiation. He who has attained it be- 
comes an adept, capable and worthy of 
understanding God, and he is thereby 
freed from the external practices of the 
faith ; he bas within him an unerring 
guide, and need not imprison his soul 
in the forms of religion. The third de- 
gree is called Knowledge ; those who 
have come so far, know how to avoid 
being deceived by the vain appearances 
of things ; they are in the way to be 
one with God. The ordeals which the 
initiate has to undergo before he is 
master of this degree, are so severe 
that he may die from the effects of 
them ; but if he undergoes them suc- 
cessfully, he is inspired and is the equal 
of the angels. To reach the fourth de- 
gree, which is Beatitude, the disciple 
for forty days takes only so much food 
as is sufficient to keep body and soul 
together ; then he lives in solitude, in 
the attitude of contemplation, after 
which he wanders in the deserts, hold- 
|ing commune only with his teacher, 
|who is not unlike the Indian guru. 
| But when the long probation is passed, 
he is on a level with Deity ; for having 
| by meditation triumphed over all the 
| vices which held him down in matter, 
| his soul (as the adepts say) sees through 
| flesh and becomes one with God. This 
|union with God, this absorption or 
‘annihilation in God, which is the work 
/of love and exaltation, confers great 
privileges upon the initiate. He can, 
'for instance, make the dead to rise and 
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has the gift of miracle. . . . The votary 
of Sufism lives without any worldly 
ties or pre-occupations ; to the man 
who is on the road to the divine, every 
occupation is repugnant, except music, 
dance, and song, for these exalt the 
soul. It is curious that the sect which 
is most decidedly pantheistical, the sect 
which affirms that God lives in every- 
thing and everything lives in God, is 
said among the Persians to proceed di- 
rectly from the Greek and especially 
the Platonic philosophy.” 

It was to this system Schamyl owed 
the religious inspiration of his youth, 
at a time when the advance of Russia 
was filling the unconquered natives 
with a keener hatred of the Slav. 
There came another kind of inspiration 
from the prophets who were preaching 
a holy war against the aggressor. Dur- 
ing this period there was indeed in the 
Caucasus a great spread of religious 
and patriotic enthusiasm, owing to the 
skill with which these prophets had 
acted the part of Peter the Hermit. 
They had succeeded in uniting the 
natives in the common cause, a thing 
by no means easy, for the scattered 
tribes were proud of their indepen- 
dence and fierce in maintaining it, 
whereby Russia had hitherto profited. 
In spite, however, of these attempts at 
unity, the tribes that acknowledged the 
authority of the prophets had neither 
an effective organization nor a common 
system of government, until Schamyl 
subsequently enjoyed something like 
absolute power. 

Schamyl’s life for many years was 
that of an active soldier, whose courage 
and resource were the wonder of the 
Caucasus. His perfect self-mastery, 
his refined and handsome presence, the 
stories told of his daring and of his 
escapes from the enemy, his high 
character and distinction of mind, the 
combination in him (so rare and so full 
of charm for the imagination) of the 
religious solitary and the leader of 
men,—all went to make him a true 
hero of romance. It is therefore not 
singular that he was elected to succeed 
the prophet Kasi Mullah, after a 


shower of Russian bullets had killed 
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that brave leader. Of Schamyl it may 
certainly be said that the prophet’s 
mantle was forced upon him. He did 
not seek it, and indeed at first tried 
hard to put it from him; but when he 
found that the choice of the electors 
was fixed, he accepted the position, 
and held it for a quarter of a century 
with much genius and dignity. He 
began auspiciously by a victory over 
the Russians, which at once increased 
his popularity and deepened the con- 
viction of his followers that he was a 
true prophet of Allah. The aim of his 
life was to give to the tribes of the 
Caucasus an effective military organ- 
ization, and to build up a system of 
government suited to the needs of the 
country. Though the newspapers and 
memoir-writers have said so little about 
Schamyl, it would be easy to name a 
dozen famous European statesmen of 
the last century who in fact have not 
accomplished half so much. 

The historian, of whose task we 
have ventured to give a sketch, will 
have the space to tell in full the story 
of Russian. aggression ; he will tell also 
of many a battle fought between the 
natives of the Caucasus and the sol- 
diers of the czar; he will have much 
to say of the miseries endured by both, 
of the dogged persistence of the Rus- 
sians, and the valor and chivalry of the 
mountaineers. We cannot here in any 
way anticipate such a work ; our con- 
cern is with Schamyl alone, and the 
rest can only occupy us in so far as it 
may serve to illustrate his character. 
As that character is shown most clearly 
by his work, we cannot do better than 
describe the purely theocratic system 
which he organized. It was called 
Muridism, and was mainly if not 
avowedly borrowed from Sufism; it 
was held to be a strictly orthodox form 
of the Mahommedan religion. Though 
Schamyl developed the ideas of Murid- 
ism with a severe consistency, they 
were not originally his own, but were 
said to have been received by a devotee 
in a vision ; thought and feeling in the 
Oriental world are favorable to visions 
and devotees. The perfect flower of 





this system was the Imam, who was 
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supreme in things temporal as well as 
spiritual ; in the case of Schamyl, the 
Imam was soon hailed as prophet and 
sultan, while he was in the estimation 
of his followers little below Mahom- 
med. After the Imam came the Naibs, 
his vicegerents, uncrowned members 
of the royal family, let us call them ; 
then came the Murids, who may be 
said to stand upon a level with our 
peers, and lastly the commonalty. 
The past is always repeating itself, and 
new social distinctions are like the old 
ones, in spite of different names and 
high spiritual pretensions. 

The law of spiritual growth, as ex- 
pounded by Muridism, is strictly in 
accordance with the theocratic idea. 
‘*Muridism,’”’ says the learned Du- 
laurier, ‘‘like Islamism, is based on 
the revelation contained in the Koran ; 
. . » but in the sacred text it finds two 
meanings, the literal, and the allegor- 
ical, which must not be confounded with 
each other ; two doctrines, one exoteric 
for the mass of believers, the other 
esoteric for the initiated, those who 
aspire to perfection. There are four 
degrees in the religious education of 
man, which lead from the simple pre- 
cepts of morality to ecstasy, contem- 
plation of the Deity and absorption 
in him; these are the External Law 
(scharyat), the Way (tharikat), the 
Truth (hakikat), and Knowledge (mari- 
fat). The first degree is that in which 
the believer, while observing external 
practices such as prayer, ablutions, 
fasting, and almsgiving, acquires the 
simple merit of observing strictly the 
precepts contained in the Koran, or in 
the words of the prophet as handed 
down by tradition. In the second de- 
gree the neophyte seeks to become as 
virtuous as Mahommed by imitating 
him in all things. He reaches this 
point by the help of a series of exer- 
cises taught to the disciples (murids) 
by the professor or guide (murschid) ; 
spiritually he ascends step by step un- 
til, in place of confining his effort to 
the mere observance of the law, he 
is capable of an intellectual adoration 
of God. The third degree is that in 
which the soul is purified; antil in a 
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manner it is like the soul of the 
prophet, and consequently capable of 
thinking and feeling like him. A con- 
stant meditation upon nature, the 
knowledge (acquired by study and re- 
flection) of the substance of things, 
give supernatural ideas to man, and 
bring the ecstatic vision in which he 
sees truth (hakikat). From this state 
of exaltation the initiate at length 
enters into direct and immediate com- 
munication with God ; he then touches 
the utmost limit of knowledge. In this 
last state the soul breaks the chains 
which have bound it to earth ; it is sus- 
pended between existence and non-ex- 
istence ; the mortal eye sees no longer, 
but the inward eye has a full intuition 
of the Divinity. The essential part of 
this body of precepts is, strictly speak- 
ing, the tharikat, which points the way 
to perfection. In this, according to the 
Mahommedan theologians, there are 
five stages, corresponding with five 
periods in the history of the human 
race on its way to moral perfection. 
Each of these five periods has had for 
its law-giver a prophet who bore the 
mark of his divine office, chosen from 
all those of his day who were most 
gifted with the heavenly grace, Adam, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Mahommed. 
In the social and political order of 
things, Muridism proclaims the abso- 
lute equality of all men who have 
entered into the way of salvation, and 
the futility of every distinction or 
prerogative among them. The repub- 
lican spirit of this dogma fell in so well 
with the democratic customs of the 
mountaineers, that it rapidly gained 
converts to Muridism. In afew years 
it filled them all with the same reli- 
gious thought, and the same feeling of 
hatred for the Russian giaours. In the 
place of social rank as usually settled 
by birth, power, or wealth, it substi- 
tuted a hierarchy purely theocratic, the 
degrees of which corresponded with 
advancement in initiation. The schar-, 


yat was reserved for those who neede 

the restraint of an external authority ; 
the tharikat was for the disciples or 
Murids, who were capable of meritori- 
ous acts without the help of the law ; 
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the hakikat was for the Naibs or vicars 
of the Imam, and the marifat for the 
Imam (or supreme pontiff) himself.” 

We ventured just now to compare 
our own social ranks with those of 
Muridism ; but perhaps in face of this 
description, the comparison may ap- 
pear a little absurd. It is so, however, 
only on the surface. Muridism did not 
put into practice the doctrine of social 
equality, any more than republican 
governments do so to-day. Modern 
democratic governments find a means 
of soothing the prejudices of mankind 
in these matters, and so did Muridism, 
for it chose its Murids and Naibs not 
promiscuously from all classes of the 
people, but from the upfer class. 
There are so many ways of out-reach- 
ing the populace. 

Schamyl’s ideas, as we have said, 
were not original; they were rather 
the expression of the genius of a race, 
which a multitude of thinkers and 
dreamers, ascetics and poets, had 
helped to shape. The greatness of 
Schamyl lay in the moral force by 
which he imposed these ideas upon 
large masses of men. It is hard to 
realize the process of this evolution ; 
indeed, to conceive a picture of human 
life in the Caucasus at any time during 
the last two thousand years, is ex- 
tremely difficult; we get so little help 
from literature, for the romantic part 
of it is meagre, and the historical is 
contradictory. Perhaps it would assist 
us to conceive of Scotland, from Caith- 
ness to Wigtownshire, as inhabited by 
an untold number of clans, all of them 
tenacious of old customs and privileges, 
hating each other, cherishing blood- 
feuds and every other form of pugna- 
cious heathenism. Conceive of half 
the country as (however unwillingly) 
under the authority of a powerful in- 
vader, while the other half acknowl- 
edges no common authority ; each clan 
is proud of its independence, and is 
governed only by custom and tradition. 
Is it according to experience that the 
clans would readily unite even to repel 
an invader? The clansman in Caith- 
ness would, if it were possible, give up 
his life a hundred times to defend the 
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square mile of earth which belongs to 
him and his fellows ; but the welfare 
of the clansmen down in Wigtownshire 
makes no appeal to him. His patriot- 
ism is little more than a love of family 
and the back-garden ; it is not an im- 
perial sentiment. 

Schamy]l, then, had first to unite the 
scattered tribes, whether of one race 
or of different races, in one common 
cause against the aggressor. Good 
generalship, and Schamy] often proved 
himself a good general, was compara- 
tively but a small part of his task ; the 
other part was the more difficult, for 
he was not only general, but king, law- 
giver, and high priest also. He had to 
create an army out of materials in 
many respects unpromising, and to de- 
vise the means of maintaining it amid 
a population poor, scattered, and un- 
sympathetic. His army was formed on 
the decimal system : every ten houses 
of the villages within his jurisdiction 
had to provide a soldier; he was 
equipped and supported by the nine 
families, while the one family from 
which he was chosen was not taxed. 
Every ten soldiers had a leader or offi- 
cer, every ten leaders a superior officer, 
while each Naib had three hundred 
soldiers under his command. The 
bodyguard of the Imam (called murto- 
sigators) was organized in the same 
way, though unscrupulous care was 
taken in choosing these men; there 
were so many dangers on every side, 
and traitors were so common, that 
without these precautions Schamyl 
would probably soon have shared the 
fate of Ceesar. 

With the skill of the statesman, and 
the iron will that befits the leader of 
men, Schamyl devoted himself to the 
occupation of his life; behind every- 
thing of course was the desire to drive 
out forever from the Caucasus the sol- 
diers of the terrible czar. He failed ; 
great men have often failed, and 
smaller men have succeeded, or have 
appeared to succeed. There is in the 
world no certainty of success for any of 
the sons of men ; the great soul is al- 
ways thrown back upon itself, and 








forced to see that the noblest work of 
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all is to bring light and order into one’s 
inner world; into that kingdom the 
armies of the czar have no power of 
entrance. Many a hero of old time, 
and many a hero of our own time have 
failed ; not only Schamyl, but Kos- 
ciusko, Hofer, Abd-el-Kader, Kossuth, 
and Gordon have failed, if there is in 
the world nothing but the kaleidoscopic 
changes which meet the public eye. 
But if there be any beauty or dignity 
in human life, it is not in what you 
leave behind, but in what you take 
away. Schamyl for a quarter of a cen- 
tury ruled his subjects with so much 
wisdom, he worked out his ideas with 
so much skill, that it is impossible to 
resist a feeling of sadness that all his 
genius and heroism, all the devotion, 
the bravery, and the chivalry that they 
inspired, should have left behind noth- 
ing but a memory. The soldier does 
not usually know what he is fighting 
for, but there was not a soldier in the 
Caucasus who did not know it. 

It was inevitable that Schamy] should 
fail ; if he could have put under arms 
every male adult among his subjects, 
and if his provisions and ammunition 
had been inexhaustible, he must still 
have failed. What could all have 
availed before the army Russia could 
have brought into the Caucasus ? She 
could have left the dead bodies of a 
million men bleaching on those moun- 
tains, and could have sent another mil- 
lion to take their place ; she is the only 
power in Europe whose resources can- 
not be measured. During his tenure of 
command Schamyl had harassed the 
Russians, and had often routed them, 
sometimes with terrible slaughter ; he 
had been their prisoner at Achulko, 
and had escaped in so marvellous a 
way that the mountaineers henceforth 
believed him to bear a charmed life. 
Up to the time of the Crimean War 
Schamyl, though for nearly ten years 
he had been slowly losing ground, was 
still a formidable enemy ; but after this 
the Russian operations were carried 
out on so extensive a scale, that the 
resistance of the mountaineers became 
less effectual month by month. Scha- 
myl and four hundred of his Murids 
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made a last stand at Mount Gunib, but 
the survivors (among whom was the 
Imam) had to yield to the Russian gov- 
ernor-general of the Caucasus, Prince 
Bariatinsky, on the 6th of September, 
1859. Schamyl was taken to Russia, 
and lived there for about ten years ; he 
was in a sense a prisoner, but he lived 
in his own house, and was indeed 
treated with singular kindness. What 
could the brave old man do in these 
years but read the Koran, live the past 
over again, and dream of the moun- 
tains that he loved ? In 1870 he went 
as a pilgrim to Mecca, and died in 
March, 1871, at Medina. Such a man 
should die upon the field of battle, 

The scattered tribes did not all yield 
at once. It was not until 1864 that the 
last of them submitted to the Russians, 
and this was followed by the exodus of 
nearly half a million of the mountain- 
eers, who, unwilling to recognize the 
authority of the czar, left the Caucasus 
forever to find new homes in various 
parts of the Turkish Empire. There is 
nothing of its kind so dramatic in mod- 
ern history, except that flight of the 
Tartars, which the art of De Quincey 
has made known to the reader of good 
literature. 

There remains an interesting portrait 
of Schamyl] in his exile. ‘ Although 
he is now [in 1861] more than sixty 
years old, he still seems robust ; he is 
very tall, with square shoulders and a 
slender waist. You see at once that 
he is of a type peculiar to the Cauca- 
sus; an oval head, regular features, 
grey eyes, a long nose, small extrem- 
ities — especially the feet. His car- 
riage is sedate, and is not wanting in 
dignity ; it is heavier than it used to 
be, partly owing to age, partly to the 
fatigues of war, and to the nineteen 
wounds which he has received; of 
these the most serious is that caused by 
a bayonet, which pierced the chest and 
entered the lung. Meditation, the aus- 
terities and agitations of his life, have 
furrowed his face with deep lines. If 
you study it in the excellent photo- 
graph which M. Moritz, of Tiflis, took 
when he passed through that city, you 
will certainly be struck by the calm and 
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austere expression, which, however, 
has a shade of goodness. The eyes, 
half hidden under thick eyebrows, tell 
of resolution and boldness ; lifted up- 
wards, they appear to be seeking inspi- 
ration. The character of the face is, 
if I may so express it, entirely spiritu- 
alized ; you might think that he was 
one of the old Christian ascetics, trans- 
figured by meditation and prayer; or 
(if you prefer the comparison) like one 
of the Knights of the Temple in the 
hey-day of the order, while the white 
clothing of the Imam helps to complete 
the illusion.” 

There is little more that need be said 
about him. He was a hero inacentury 
which has produced a great number of 
celebrities and a very small number of 
heroes. We do not think with Carlyle 
that the hero is the sum and substance 
of history, nor do we think with Mr. 
Herbert Spencer that the world can do 
its work just as well without heroes. 
It is possible to feel the charm of hero- 
worship, and yet to love moderation. 
Let us say that a true hero is whole- 
some and interesting, and that it is well 
to put one’s self in touch with him. 

Schamyl was not so attractive a per- 
sonality as Kosciusko; he can better 
be compared with Garibaldi, Abd-el- 
Kader, or Kossuth, and to us he seems 
a greater man than any of the three. 
Mazzini might be mentioned with Gari- 
baldi, but we confess (if Mr. Swin- 
burne will forgive us for saying it) that 
we do not greatly like him ; there were 
doubtful elements in his system of 
ethics, and he was too fond of talking 
about sacrifice, which is a mark of 
effeminacy. Schamyl of course had 
defects of character, but he was unaf- 
fectedly virile, as a hero ought to be. 
He was in more than one direction a 
greater man than Garibaldi ; the Ital- 
ian was only a soldier, while Schamyl 
was a great deal more. He had an ad- 
vantage also in not having broken with 
the old religious systems, whereas 
Garibaldi’s intellectual life was a mat- 
ter of the most barren negation. One 
of the chief values of the old systems 
lies in the fact that they have crystal- 
lized the poetry of the human soul ; a 
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man of average intellectual power like 
Garibaldi who separates himself en- 
tirely from them, gives up a world of 
beauty and poetry, and never finds 
anything to take its place. Schamyl 
was a great religious force, one of the 
greatest of our century ; and both as 
soldier and as priest he was one of the 
really notable men in the history of 
Mahommedanism. There were in him 
some of the characteristics of the old 
prophets and patriarchs ; above all he 
had their thirst for righteousness and 
their noble patriotism. He had not, 
like Gordon, the best qualities of the 
saint; not as a type of transcendent 
goodness does one think of him, but 
as a lofty ascetic, a stern warrior who 
even in the camp could lead a life of 
contemplation. We prefer the saints, 
the pure souls that have distinction, 
yet are entirely simple and human. 
But Schamyl was a great man ; and so 
long as there are readers in the world 
who love the heroic virtues, he will be 
an attractive personality, 


From The Speaker, 
AN INFORMER’S FAMILY. 

THE Irish poor have long memories. 
The Wrights lived in a fine castellated 
structure on a hill. Below stretched 
their park-land, and beyond it their 
cornfields and their pastures, studded 
with flocks and herds, even to the 
roots of the mountains. Mrs. Wright 
was a real lady; that every peasant 
acknowledged, with an indefinite half 
pity in their tones as they spoke of her, 
as though she had made a mésalliance, 
and were different from her husband 
and her handsome sons and daughters. 

If John Wright were of lowly origin 
neither he nor his bore traces of it in 
their looks. He was a beetling-browed, 
pursy, successful man, slightly arro- 
gant, but looking no more a parvenu 
than my Lord Castlehyde in the next 
county. The sons were tall, slight, 
and handsome boys, no whit different 
from the young bloods of officers and 








squires with whom they associated. 
The daughters were also tall, and 
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looked well-bred if not handsome. 
They were just such country ladies as 
there are by the score in English shires, 
fond of riding, gardening, walking, and 
great at tennis. John Wright had cer- 
tainly reason to be proud. His children 
were good and good-looking. His bal- 
ance at the bank was a large one. 
Save for an occasional twinge of gout, 
he was wonderfully hale and hearty. 
Then the social standing of the family 
was all his wildest ambition could have 
desired. People said that he played 
his cards well when he had married the 
utterly destitute daughter of a peer’s 
younger son. Certainly the family was 
accepted without question by the county 
families, and viceroyalty occasionally 
sat at the well-plenished table in John 
Wright’s dining-room. After all, it 
was a little thing to him and his, that 
the peasants met him and his sons with 
scowls instead of obeisauces. If he 
had ever thought upon the curious cir- 
cumstance, he had perhaps set it down 
as another tribute to his many suc- 


cesses. 
The daughters, for all their riding to 


hounds and tennis playing, were un- 
worldly creatures, taking after their 
mother in this. The family belonged 
to the old religion, which made the 
popular hostility the more inexplicable. 
John Wright indeed was no voteen— 
i.€., devotee —nor did he exact from 
his boys a very stern adherence to 
their religious duties once they were 
away from the mother’s apron-string. 
She and the girls might be as devout as 
they would, might dress and decorate 
the church, and be as friendly as they 
liked with the Sisters of Mercy, who 
had their novitiate in the heart of this 
quiet country. When, indeed, one girl 
after another developed a_ religious 
vocation John Wright was not seri- 
ously disturbed. It was different with 
his lads, to whom he looked to found 
him a family. 

I chanced upon a curious manifesta- 
tion of the popular feeling against the 
Wrights one autumn evening, and at 
the same time had the cause explained 
to me. I had made my way into a 
field where the women were picking 
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stones, a line of bent, pathetic figures, 
like Millet’s ‘“* Gleaners,”’ extending as 
far as where the hedge was in shadow. 
A ghostly yellow radiance from the 
stormy sunsetting shone in every pool 
of the wet, brown earth. The fallow- 
fields were purple in the gathering twi- 
light. Now and again a woman left the 
line to empty her apronful of stones 
into the large heap by the roadway, and 
then returned to her picking. There 
was a man in charge of the pickers, and 
as I came along the field-path, the 
farmer drove up in his little trap. He 
was on his way home from inspecting 
the work of his wide-reaching farm. 
The farmer is no ordinary man, as a 
glance at his face will tell you. Itisa 
strong, open, good face, ruddy with 
open-air living and perfect health. 
Under the grizzled eyebrows his eyes 
are startlingly blue, blue as the eyes of 
a very young child. The look of inno- 
cence they give him is corrected by his 
firm, handsome mouth and magnificent 
brow. As I came up he was looking 
quizzically at the distant line of women. 
The old fellow leaning on the shaft was 
telling of his trials in stewarding them. 
** Ay, indeed,” said the farmer sym- 
pathetically, ‘“‘I’d sooner manage a 
gang of monkeys myself than the same 
women.”’ 

I am great friends with the farmer, 
and was quite welcome to join the con- 
fab ; so I leant on the other side of the 
brown pony and discussed the fine 
weather we were having this side of 
Christmas. While we talked the dusk 
thickened, and the women, with sighs 
of relief, came up to the cart standing 
near us, which had been collecting the 
stones all day, and selected each some 
miscellaneous article of outdoor wear 
from the heap hanging on its red 
beams. The farmer had a kindly word 
for each, and seemed well liked by his 
work-people. 

As we stood there was a muffled 
sound of horses’ feet somewhere on the 
sward. The farmer peered sharply 
into the dusk. As the sound came 
nearer he flung the reins to the man 
and tumbled out of his pony-car. 
When the riders came up out of the 
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dusk shadowily, he stepped forward 
with a quick movement and caught the 
foremost rider’s horse by the bridle. 

There was a lifting of the clouds in 
the west, and the watery light fell on 
the scene. There was a pair of riders 
— young Wright and a lady. The lat- 
ter was a plump, satin-skinned girl, 
remarkably well habited, and riding a 
beautiful bay mare. I must say I felt 
sorry for the couple when their prog- 
ress was so sharply interrupted, espe- 
cially as there was an audible snigger 
from some of the younger women 
behind. One could see that young 
Wright flushed darkly all over his fair, 
boyish skin. 

“Turn back, young sir,’ said the 
farmer abruptly ; ‘“‘these are private 
lands, and I will not allow them to be 
cut up by the hoofs of your horses.”’ 

The young fellow answered, half 
sulkily : ‘* We are keeping to the path, 
and can do your fields no harm.’’ 

‘* Excuse me, sir,” said the farmer, 
‘“ you were about to ride through the 
next field, where there is a flock of my 
ewes. Your father’s son doesn’t need 
to be told that the tramping of horses, 
even without your dog — which I see is 
following you— will not be for their 
benefit. You had better return the 
way you came.”’ 

The lady leant forward, turning on 
the farmer the beauty of limpid eyes, 
and said in a pretty English accent : 
‘“T am sure we are sorry, sir; we 
would not have been here if we knew 
the ground was forbidden to us. But 
will you not let us pass on this time to 
the road yonder, which I see is only a 
field away ?” 

The farmer lifted his hat courteously. 
“JT am sorry,” he said, ‘to appear 
disobliging to a lady, but you and Mr. 
Wright must return the way you came 
here.”’ 

The English lady frowned as she 
turned her horse sharply, and as for 
young Wright, poor lad, he looked as 
small as his handsome young manhood 
would let him. They cantered back 
into the dusk, and the farmer turned to 
his work-people, who had thoroughly 
enjoyed the scene. ‘‘ Quite right, sir,” 
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said one, ‘‘ cock his father’s son up wid 
riding across honest men’s lands ! ”’ 

The farmer wiped out the lining of 
his head-gear as he mounted to his seat. 
‘There goes an Englishwoman,’ he 
said, ‘‘ calling me in her heart an igno- 
rant Irish brute. But I’ll let no blood 
of a ‘stag’ gallop at will over my 
land.”’ 

I got a lift in the farmer’s trap and 
asked him to explain to me the little 
scene and the odium which seemed to 
follow the Wrights. The _ epithet 
**stag”’ had given me a clue, for it is 
the word used in Ireland — perhaps 
elsewhere, for all I know —to express 
an informer. 

**You’ve heard of Michael Kelly, of 
Oldglass ?”? he said. ‘God rest his 
soul! I dare say you’ve heard the peo- 
ple’s songs about him and how he died 
for Ireland in °98. Well, Wright’s 
grandfather, that lad’s great-grand- 
father, was the man that sold him. Do 
you see Burlass there, beyond where the 
furze fire is blazing? Well, Michael 
Kelly was hid there in a cave that few 
knew the secret of. It wound far back 
into the cliff. It was in the days when 
the Rebellion was being stamped out — 
drowned out in blood. There was a 
price on Michael Kelly’s head, but 
there wasn’t a man, woman, or child in 
the country wouldn’t have died for him. 
He could have escaped, but the wife 
was expecting her first baby, and was a 
delicate bit of a thing, let alone the 
trouble of the time preying on her. 
I’ve been told he used to steal down 
sometimes of a moonless night to be 
with her a bit, and safe enough, too, 
for he was guarded by men sworn to 
die before a hair of his head should be 
hurt. The government thought he had 
escaped, so there wasn’t much of a 
watch in this part of the country, and 
except for a party, now and again, of 
marauding Yeomen, mad for blood and 
plunder, things were quiet enough. 

* Robert Wright was a United Irish- 
man, too, my curse on him! Some 
said he was tempted by the big reward, 
others that Michael Kelly had married 
the woman he had set his black heart 
on. But if the last was the truth 
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Michael Kelly knew nothing of it, for 
he trusted him —ay, loved him like a 
brother. Well, anyhow, Wright, his 
damned face covered with a mask, led 
the Yeos one night into that cave in 
the heart of Burlass. As they bound 
Michael Kelly after a fierce fight — for 
there were two or three of the boys 
with him—he wrenched himself free 
long enough to tear the mask from the 
face of the traitor that stood by looking 
at his work. ‘You!’ he said; ‘You! 
O good God !’ and then he was dragged 
to the mouth of the cave. But one 
there escaped to tell the story. 

“They brought Michael Kelly to his 
own house and strung him up to a tree 
in front of his hall door. The poor 
wife was taken with premature labor, 
and died half delirious, before morn- 
ing; the child never lived. Robert 
Wright disappeared for a while, and 
came back when horror and famine 
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had so cowed the people that he 
thought he might be safe among them. 
What brought him back here? Well, 
you see, part of his reward was Michael 
Kelly’s house and acres. It’s where 
the family lives now, though I suppose 
it’s much changed, and no doubt the 
young people are brought up in igno- 
rance of the stain on them. Robert 
Wright didn’t die in his bed anyhow. 
They said it was an agrarian murder. 
It was rather fashionable to die that 
way in those days. But people knew 
better.” 

“A strange story!’’ I said. The 
farmer replied after a pause. ‘ Ay, 
indeed, but a true one. And if John 
Wright had any sense in that big head 
of his he’d take himself and his seed, 
breed, and generation out of this 
country. He needn’t think then ’tis 
going to be ever forgotten to them.”’ 

KATHARINE HINKSON. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
ILLUSION. 


I. 


METHOUGHT that it was morn, and that I 
woke 
As from some lake Lethéan, dim and 
deep, 
To see the brightest dawn that ever broke 
O’er happiest Dreamland of enchanted 
sleep. 
What country of the Sun— what isle en- 
trancing, 
’Neath pearly dews of morn, did thus 
appear ? 
Waves of what sapphire sea beyond were 
dancing ? 
Birds of what Paradise trilled songs so 
clear ? 
Flow’rs of what Eden-land bloomed far 
and near ? 


II. 


Now as I wondered thus, there was begot 
A yearning in my soul, — though Heav’n 
enthralled, 
How were it Heav’n to me, where one was 
not ? 
But lo! her spirit answered as mine 
called. 





I heard a dulcet voice whose welcome 
thrilled me, 
The self-same tender voice that, sweet 
and low 
And ever unforgotten, first had filled me 
With Love’s divine elixir, when the flow 
Of life was in its summer — long ago ! 


Ill. 
I lifted up mine eyes, and found her there 
On Heav’n’s bright threshold, whilst the 
blue above 
Blushed with the Orient, and the ambient 
air 
Was palpitant with music, breathing 
Love. 
O, thrilling ecstasy — delight superna! ! 
To know that our rapt spirits would en- 
twine 
Whilst the calm cycles of a Life eternal 
Moved to the music of a Sphere divine, 
To know that my beloved for aye was 
mine ! 


IV. 
It was indeed delight, but ’twas not such 
As mortal lovers learn, —it knew no 
chill, 
No pang of parting, nought of sorrow’s 
touch, 
Of passion’s fever, or privation’s ill ; 
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It held no dregs of bitter ‘neath its sweet- | 
ness, 
It had no fear of loss to mar its gain ; 
In that far altitude of Love’s completeness, 
All purified from dross and earthly stain, 
Still deep and calm and constant it would 
reign. 


Vv. 

Above her dreamful face so dazzling fair, 
Whereon such sweet serenity did brood, 
There shone the golden nimbus of her hair, 

Whose radiance from the sunrise had 
been wooed ; 
And stainless lilies gleamed amid the 
brightness 
Of those luxuriant tresses rippling low ; 
And o’er her calm young brow of milky 
whiteness 
A wreath of carmine blossom casts a 
glow 
Like fires of sunset when they flush the 
snow. 


VI. 
How fair thou wert, beloved ! 
caught 
Glimpses of Morn and Summer floating 
by 
With eyes of dew, and hair of sunbeams 
wrought, 
And robes of azure mist or rainbow dye ; 
And I have dreamt of beauty soft-beguil- 
ing, 
Of dawn-kist Aphrodité veiled in foam, 
Laving her golden locks, and skyward 
smiling 
To woo the sun-god from his airy dome, 
To woo him downward to her crystal 
home ; 


O, I have 


VII. 
But fairer than the Summer or the Morn, 
Or Beauty’s fabled goddess, thou didst 
rise 
Upon that radiant shore of Dreamland 
born ; 
And love-lit was the welcome of thine 
eyes. 
But lo! e’en as our eager hands were 
twining, 
Those eyes, like splendid stars, withdrew 
their light. 
I saw their starry azure — soft and shining 
As twin cerulean flowers with dew- 
gleams bright, 
Fading and fading . . 
Night. 


. and behold ! ’twas 
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VIII. 
Thus did I wake... and I am mortal 
still, — 
I, who to Immortality did soar ! 
Now would I die indeed if grief could kill. 
‘Tam not like the gods,’’—the dream 
is o’er. 
Ah Heav’n! that I might know, by some 
sure token, 
That when my body sleeps, past mortal 
call, 
My soul shall find its dream, that now is 
broken, 
And hear thy dulcet welcome softly fall 
On some diviner shore, where Love is All. 
ALICE MACKAY. 


THE SEA AS AN INVADER. — The flat 
marshes of Pevensey have gained half a 
mile since the days of Edward II., when 
the sea almost washed the walls of the 
castle that now stands high and dry in- 
land. The same thing has happened on 
the Romney flats where the ancient castle 
of Lympne has receded a mile or more. 
Such spots as these look as though the 
next spring tide would add their grassy 
meadows to the lost ground of sea bottom. 
But on the rocky parts of the Antrim coast, 
we have the sea slowly working its way 
inland, despite the rock fortifications and 
stony intrenchment that look so resistless. 
Under the waves lie tracts of bog-land that 
once upon a time must have stood well in- 
shore ; and Dunluce bears witness to the 
ravages that have taken place within a few 
centuries —a few ticks of the clock as 
geologists count time. The sea, ever wash- 
ing and tearing at its foundations, one day 
broke down a considerable part of the 
castle, and several persons were killed by 
the catastrophe. This was in the days 
when Dunluce was held by other tenants 
than the birds. Then a home and a strong- 
hold, now but a memento of past joy and 
glory. Another marked example of the 
insecurity of rock defences where the sea 
is the invader occurs at Filey, on the York- 
shire coast. Only twenty years ago there 
was a pathway running round the ancient 
church of St. Hilda, which is built on the 
solid rock ; now this is so broken away on 
the seaward side that it is impassable. 
Another twenty years may see the church 
undermined. Argosy. 








